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COUNT CAVOUR, 


i hes shock which must have thrilled through Italy at 
the death of Count Cavour may be partially appre- 
ciated by all who have shared and witnessed the unanimous 
regret of Englishmen. Few statesmen have in any age been 
engaged, with equal prospect of success, in the achievement 
of so noble a task, nor has any one of their number been 
removed from the scene of his labours at 2 moment when he 
could so ill be spared. In England, which is unconnected, 
except by sympathy, with the Italian cause, the death of a 
foreigner is, perhaps for the first time in history, regarded 
as if it werea national and domestic loss. The wisdom and 
greatness of the patriot who made Italy into a nation will 
perhaps be most effectually secured from detraction or forget- 
fulness by the sudden interruption of his career in the fulness 
of his fame ; but it would have been better that his memory 
should be exposed to injustice than that the liberation of his 
country should be left incomplete. His colleagues, his pupils, 
and even his rivals, will do their best to carry out his 
policy, and the Kina who steadily supported, in council 
and in the field, the great instrument of his own unwaver- 
ing purpose, happily still survives; yet it is scarcely possible 
to hope that any successor will command the same confi- 
dence from the Parliament and the nation, or that he will 
speak to the Cabinets of Europe with equal authority. Count 
Cavour combined the statesmanlike qualities of two epochs, 
as a bold and far-seeing diplomatist, and at the same time a 
constitutional orator and Parliamentary leader.. With the 
daring and astuteness of RicHELIEU or X1MENEs, he combined 
the mastery of Prrr or of Pret over a deliberative assembly. 
Continental Ministers, when they have found themselves 
encumbered with representative institutions, have generally 
endeavoured either to bribe and cajole a servile majority, 
or to reserve the conduct of great affairs to themselves and 
to the Crown. Cavour alone understood the use of a 
Parliament in adding irresistible force to the policy which 
it can be persuaded to adopt. His strokes of state consisted, 
not in filling a Senate House with bayonets, but in sum- 
mouing the Parliament to authenticate the action of the 
Government as often as a difficult crisis recurred. The 
ainalgamation of Naples and Sicily with the Northern 
Kingdom might perhaps never have been accomplished 
if the Minister had not procured a vote which allowed 
the Kine to accept the annexation, while at the same 
time it prohibited all conditions and limitations. The 
great speeches which convinced the Chambers habitually 
served a collateral purpose as national decJarations addressed 
to the rest of Europe. Foreign Powers saw, in one and the 
same document, an irtefragable State paper and a popular 
ratification of the official manifesto. On the other hand, 
Italy was proved to be governed and represented by the 
acknowledged chief of contenporary statesmen. 

The occasional indirectness of Cavour’s policy and language 
has been grossly exaggerated by the small English faction 
which is irreconcileably hostile to Italy. In the process of 
making a small State into a great nation, it is difficult to 
keep wholly clear of undignified concessions and of verbal 
dissimulation. The obscure peer who, on the day of Count 
Cavour’s death, declared in the House of Lords that the 
Minister had broken every law, human and divine, probably 
referred rather to the emancipation of Italy than to the 
means which were employed to attain it. A few ill-informed 
reactionists still cling to the divine right of tyranny, if not 
of Royalty. Usurpation, in their eyes, is almost as sacred as 
legitimacy, but the deference which attends Napoxgon ITI. 
is withheld from a constitutional Minister who overthrew 
some petty thrones, not for his own advantage, but for the 
sake of national freedom and independence. The most serious 


charge which has been"brought againet-Count Cavour’s good 


faith relates to his declaration, in the early _ of 1860, that 
there was no intention of surrendering Nice and Savoy to 
France. The sacrifice at that time was not wholly consum- 
mated, and the secret bargain which had been previously 
concluded at Plombiéres provided for contingencies which had 
never occurred. There can be no doubt that the concession 
was finally extorted by irresistible pressure, and a public ad- 
mission of the truth would only have precipitated the 
measure which was for the moment ostensibly disavowed. 
It would not have been in the power of the English Govern- 
ment to interfere with the discreditable transaction, even if 
the Sardinian Minister had used the utmost candour. If the 
affair admits of a harsher judgment, it is absurd to dwell on 
so trivial an episode in a career of extraordinary splendour. 

The great business of Cavour’s life—the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Italy—was opposed, not to human law, but 
to human injustice, and to divine laws which derived their 
sanction only from evil deities. It is useless to argue with 
politicians who hold that the Italians were bound to endure 
for ever the despotism of foreigners whom they abhorred. The 
Austrians had themselves invalidated the title which they 
derived from the Treaty of Vienna by their undisguised 
interference with the independence of the separate States. 
The King of Naptes and the Northern Princes had bound 
themselves, by secret treaties with Austria, to withhold 
constitutional government from their subjects. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, formerly the most respectable of the 
minor Italian potentates, had forfeited all moral right 
to his throne by imposing Austrian martial law on his 
dominions after his return in 1849. The petty Princes 
might have saved themselves by a loyal alliance with 
Piedmont against the national oppressor, but the enemy 
of Italy was their chosen friend and patron, and it was 
fortunate that their chronic treason justified the establish- 
ment of unity by their final expulsion. 

Those who blame Count Cavour for the war of 1859 vir- 
tually assume that he was either bound to endure the syste- 
matic hostility of Austria or to engage in a Quixotic struggle 
without a possibility of success. lmmediately before the 
rupture, Count RecHBere openly announced that the ex- 
istence of constitutional Piedmont was a standing attack upon 
Austria. Two or three years before, in defiance of inter- 
national law and justice, the Lombard estates of Piedmontese 
subjects were wrongfully sequestrated, and the injured 
Government, after remonstrating in vain, formally reserved 
its right to treat the injury as a cause of war whenever cir- 
cumstances rendered resistance practicable. The attack of 
the Emperor NaPoigon on an unoffending neighbour was in 
a high degree wanton and unjustifiable, and the subsequent 
disclosure of the Savoy bargain finally removed the pretext 
of disinterested sympathy with Italy. Piedmont, on the 
other hand, prosecuting a righteous quarrel, was wholly 
exempt from blame in profiting by the selfish ambition 
of an indispensable ally. The secrecy of the arrangement, 
being a necessary part of the scheme, must be included in the 
same sufficient apology. By his resignation of office after 
the peace of Villafranca, Cavour disclaimed all responsibility 
for the shameless project of restoring the fugitive Princes 
against the will of their subjects. The subsequent annexa- 
tion of Central Italy to Piedmont showed the Emperor of 
the Frencu that his confederate was not disposed to be made 
the instrument of a foreign Power. The expulsion of the 
Bourson dynasty from Southern Italy was the work of 
GaRIBALDI, but Count Cavour took the opportunity to add 
the Roman Marches to the Italian territory. His prudence 
has since postponed the attack on Venetia, and his policy was 
every day rendering Rome less tenable to the foreign garrison. 
His offer of undisputed spiritual supremacy to the Pope, in 
return for his adhesion to the national cause, at one time 
seemed to impress even the feeble bigot who had so often ex- 
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pressed his angry terror by futile curses against the Minister 
and his Sovereign. 

It is possible that Baron Ricasott may continue with 
equal vigour the work of his predecessor, though he can 
scarcely hope to rival his fame. Count Cavour’s death wiil 
consecrate, in the memory of the Italian people, the broad 
principles of policy which he professed and practised. His 
pliancy and his energy were peculiar to himself, but his firm 
resolution to maintain internal freedom through the struggle 
for national independence may serve as a warning to future 
statesmen against a prevalent temptation. In the course of 
bis great enterprise, Count Cavour was often aided by 
events which might seem happy accidents, but the winds 
and currents only serve the navigator who knows how to 
avail himself of their help. In his life, he experienced all 
the usual incidents of a great career—the devotion of friends, 
the admiration of the world, the envy of competitors, and 
the calumny of enemies. It was his peculiar felicity to con- 
nect every personal triumph with the attainment of inesti- 
mable benefits for his countrymen. His tomb will be 
honoured by the regret of all good men, and by the male- 
dictions of political and religious fanatics, 


AMERICAN INVECTIVES AGAINST ENGLAND. 
VEN in the history of American ill-breeding and in- 
justice, no parallel can be found for the extravagant 

display of causeless hostility to England by politicians who 
claim to represent the feeling of the North. Not a shadow of 
provocation has been offered by the British Government, by the 
press, or by public speakers, The determination to maintain 
practical neutrality has not been accompanied by any in- 
dication of partiality to the cause of the seceders ; yet diplo- 
matists forget the decencies of their profession to brawl 
against a friendly country, and the American press seems 
unanimous in the desire to pick a quarrel which, if the pro- 
ject is not baffled by the contemptuous calmness of the 
offended State, will have originated as much in unprincipled 
cunning as in vulgar malignity. Mr. Sewarp is probably 
the author of the policy which is openly avowed by some of 
his adherents. It is thought that the South may be won 
back by the opportunity of concurring in a war against the 
unoffending foreigner ; and if the proposed diversion is not 
unanimously approved, the difference of opinion may be at- 
tributed to a well-founded doubt whether Massachusetts may 
not be even more obnoxious than England to the leaders of 
the secession. Mr, Cassius M. Cray is somewhat premature 
in threatening England with an attack from the combined 
arms of America and France, His political allies on the 
other side of the Atlantic include France in their denuncia- 
tions, while they boast, with perfect sincerity, of the cordial 
sympathy which they receive from the other despotic 
Governments of Europe. It is somewhat audacious to remon- 
strate against the coldness of England, and in the same 
sentence to boast of the good-will which was felt by the 
United States for Russia during the Crimean war. 
No rashness of Northern partisanship which might 
have been professed by England could have conciliated 
the rabid animosity of American demagogues. Any lan- 
guage of encouragement and sympathy addressed to the Free 
States would probably have been regarded as a selfish incen- 
tive to that civil warswhich was almost universally depre- 
cated by the friends of the Union until the commencement 
of the armaments at New York. Mr, Ciay himself, after 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and after the secession of 
Virginia, publicly recommended to his countrymen abject sub- 
mission and acquiescence. Having veered round with popular 
feeling, he now threatens England with a French invasion as 
the penalty for refusing to assist in the subjugation of the 
South. With equal good sense and temper Mr. Ciay 
holds out as a further menace the possible abolition of slavery 
in the course of the struggle. The insinuation that the 
unanimous convictions of Englishmen are notoriously hypo- 
critical, is worthy of the nation which has systematically 
thwarted all measures for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
itself. No powerful Government has ever borne from another 
such insolence and bad feeling as that which the exigencies of 
popularity have induced successive Presidents and Secretaries 
of State to exhibit towards England. The only reply in the 
present instance, as on many former occasions, will consist 
in a practical abstinence from offence and from retaliation. 

Lord Joun Russetu announced, in conformity with 

common sense and with international law, that the belligerent 


rights of both parties in the civil war would be 


by England. He has since declared that the Government, 
in the exercise of its discretion, will close the ports of the 
Empire to cruisers and privateers who might seek to bring 
prizes into English waters. The decision is highly favour- 
able to the interests of the United States, as the Southern 
Confederation has no commercial marine to be seized or 
condemned, nor have its privateers any open ports of their own 
to which they can resort with their prizes, It may be prudent 
and justifiable, even at the risk of favouring one of the belli- 
gerents, to keep the maritime war at a distance from England 
and its dependencies; but it must be remembered that 
the only voluntary measure of the Government confers a 
great benefit on the United States, The previous deci- 
sion that the Confederate flag should be respected could 
neither be avoided nor postponed ; for it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the possible seizure of an English vessel by a 
Southern privateer. The demand that the forces of an 
organized territorial Government should be treated as pirates 
could not have been anticipated even in dealing with 
American Republicans. The New York press, Mr. Ciay, 
and the American Correspondent of the Zimes maintain in 
substance that all insurgents are to be ed as criminals 
beyond the pale of the law. The precedent of their own 
successful rebellion against England embarrasses them no 
more than a logical confutation satisfies a child in a 


passion, As all demonstration is for the present thrown * 


away, it only remains for the English Government 
to pursue its own course, without wasting time in verbal 
controversy. Yet it is wonderful that Mr. Szwarp’s recent 
offer to abolish privateering can impose on the understanding 
of the deafest and noisiest partisan. Mr. Prerce’s Govern- 
ment deliberately refused to concur in the proposals adopted 
at Paris,except on a condition, in itself not unjust, which, how- 
ever, was not accepted by England—whereupon Mr. BucHaNnaN 
formally withdrew the offer of his predecessor. Both Mr, 
Marcy and General Cass avowed that it was their object to 
retain the right of employing privateers in any future war 
with England. Mr. Sewarp, finding himself unexpectedly 
engaged in a contest of a different character, now affects 
to treat the proposal of 1856 as an open negotiation, only 
requiring the assent of the United States. It is evident 
that the discussion was terminated by Mr. Bucwanay, nor 
is the English Government in any way bound by its former 
offer. Even if privateering were abolished, Mr. JEFFERSON 
Davis might ensure respect for his flag by substituting 
regular commissions for letters of marque. Every bellige- 
rent has a right to take into his service any number of vessels 
belonging to private owners. 

There seems to be no immediate probability of a collision 
between the hostile armies. In the South, the Confederate 
troops have succeeded in shutting out Fort Pickens from 
relief by sea, and the surrender of the fortress must sooner 
or later ensue. On the Virginia frontier, General Scorr has 
occupied Alexandria without resistance, and the movement 
is only worthy of notice from the proof which it affords of 
the savage character of the civil war. The Colonel of the 
United States troops was assassinated in a house which he 
had entered, and the troops afterwards shot some “ leading 
“ secessionists” in cold blood. It is perhaps more remark- 
able that their exploitshould be reported bya newspaper corre- 
spondent without a word of surprise or disapproval. The 
present garrison of Washington appears to consist of about 
20,000 men, and the entire force in the neighbourhood, con- 
stituting the army of operations, may perhaps include double 
the number. The seceders are said to be occupying Harper's 
Ferry in force, but their organization and plans are altogether 
unknown. It can scarcely be doubted that Mr. Jerrerson 
Davis will be able, on his own soil, to oppose equal or supe- 


rior numbers to any invading army; and if the estimate of 


his character which is formed even by his adversaries has 
any foundation, he will scarcely be intimidated by the tempest 
of braggadocio which accompanies or precedes the movements 
of the North. The Confederate States may, however, not 
improbably lose some portion of the territory which they 
claim for their own. Western Virginia will declare for the 
Union as soon as the army is ready to protect it. Kentucky 
professes neutrality, or, in other words, internal division ; 
and the notorious General Harney has negotiated, on behalf 
of the Federal Government, a kind of armistice with Missouri. 
Confident expectations are entertained that, even in the 
extreme South, the Union party will regain the ascendancy 
if the seceders are defeated in the field. On the other hand, 
it is not improbable that an opposite tendency may display 
itself in the neutral Border States if the Federal troops con- 
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tinue to indulge themselves in the pastime of shooting leading 
Secessionists. 

It requires all the impudence of a stump orator to exagge- 
rate the contest into a gigantic war, and at the same time 
to insist that there is no belligerent on the other side. 
Englishmen cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the 
Confederated States are larger and more populous than the 
thirteen colonies of 1776, nor can they fail to observe that 
the resistance is directed by leaders whom the Union itself 
has long accredited as statesmen. Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
was a member of a Federal Cabinet. Mr. StepHens and 
Mr. Cos were regarded as principal members of the party 
which had ruled the United States for a generation. Com- 
modore TaTNaut has higher claims on English regard than 
any officer in the Northern navy. Captain Maury’s name 
is better known in Europe than that of any other American 
seaman. No prejudice, however, against Mr. Cusuine of the 
enlistment prosecution, or General Harney of San Juan, 
ought to encourage a hasty conclusion that the South is as 
deserving of sympathy as the North. The presumption is 
always in favour of an established Government, and Mr. 
Sewarp, although his language to England is culpable and 
offensive, is nevertheless fully justified in putting out the 
whole power of the Union to coerce the seceders. The 
opinion which has caused so much gratuitous indignation in 
the North consists only in the proposition that, although 
the seceders may be rebels and traitors, they have never- 
theless undeniably seceded. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


R. LAING’S Indian Budget is extremely simple. 
He proposes to reduce the native army and military 
police by about 200,000 men, as compared with the force 
maintained in 1859. Of this reduction one half has already 
been effected, and the other will be carried out without 
delay. The Indian navy is not to be reduced, but to be 
abolished, and the duty and the cost of protecting the coasts 
of India are to be transferred to the shoulders of England. 
This decision is to be carried into effect as speedily as 
possible, the estimate for the navy being cut down for the 
coming year to about 500,000/, as the first step towards its 
entire extinction. 

Considering the enormous extent of these reductions, the 
estimated money saving is less than might have been an- 
ticipated, but it amounts to the considerable sum of 
2,500,000/, Another million is saved by stopping the sup- 
plies of stores which are said to have accumulated to a need- 
less extent, and by suspending the military works which 
have been going on of late, chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
viding the troops with healthier quarters than they gene- 
rally find at present. This, of course, is only a postpone- 
ment of a necessary outlay, which may or may not be justified 
by the financial necessities of the Government ; but the 
result is that the expenditure for military and naval pur- 
poses will be reduced, for the present year, by 3,500,0001., of 
which two-thirls represents a bond fide diminution of the 
annual cost of the establishments. Concurrently with these 
large measures of economy, we find that Mr. Late speaks 
of a reduction in the cost of the police, although he seems to 
hint at a considerable augmentation of its numerical strength. 
We presume that the conversion of the hybrid military 
police into a civil force, armed with batons instead of 
bayonets, is expected to counterbalance the expense of the 
increase in the numbets employed which the disbanding of so 
large a proportion of the native army will render necessary. 

It is impossible to form a sound judgment on the prudence 
of these vigorous acts of retrenchment without having the 
opinions of the most competent military officers as to the 
sufficiency of the remaining force. It is, in fact, a military 
rather than a financial question. That the step is in the right 
direction is obvious enough, and if it has been taken with 
the genuine approval of the Military Commission, it may be 
fairly hoped that it has not gone too far, and that it will 
prove less hazardous than at first sight it may appear ; but 
it would be more satisfactory to know the precise strength 
at which the European and native armies and the newly 
organized police are intended to be kept. Before the mutiny, 
the military expenditure, including that for the depéts at 
home, was under 13,000,000/.; and this sufficed to maintain 
an army of Europeans, nominally 45,000 strong, but really 
far short of that number, and a native force of 260,000 men. 
The proposed expenditure for 1861-2 is rather more than 


force intended to be kept on foot. In the case of the navy, 
there can be no doubt of the financial wisdom, so far as India 
is concerned, of getting rid of a charge of 1,000,000/. a year ; 
but the maintenance of an additional Indian squadron will 
make itself felt in our own navy estimates, though probably 
not in a shape which will enable us to say how much England 
will have to pay for the relief which Mr. Larne has secured 
for his own Government. The Civil Finance Commission 
has been scarcely less energetic in its department ; for though 
the aggregate civil expenditure remains unchanged, this is 
only because reductions amounting to half-a-million have 
been swallowed up by the expenditure caused by the 
famine and other temporary items of expense. Further in- 
formation is necessary to show how far the proposed reduc- 
tions of the military and civil expenditure are consistent 
with efficiency ; but assuming that the money has not been 
saved at too great a sacrifice, Mr. Laing may be congratu- 
lated on having achieved a feat which no one, a year ago, — 
would have believed to be possible. 

The other side of the account is even more agreeable. 
Partly by the operation of new taxes, and partly by the 
improvement of the old sources of revenue, the income of 
the past year showed an increase from 37,000,000/. to 
nearly 39,000,000/. Mr. Laine will enjoy the full benefit 
of the Income-tax, which had only been partially realized in 
the first year of its operation, and-he proposes to make a fur- 
ther addition to the Salt-tax, which Mr. Witson had raised 
the year before. By these means he calculates on obtaining a 
further improvement of 2,000,000/. in the revenue, which 
will thus amount to the unprecedented sum of 41,000,0col. 
Any policy which brings in revenue without much diffi- 
culty has much to recommend it to an Indian financier, and 
it is not surprising that Mr. Laie should look with 
covetous eyes upon the enormous resources which may be 
derived from a poll-tax on a population so large as that of 
India. The salt-tax is nothing less than such a poll-tax dis- 
guised, and though it is most unjust in its incidence, it has 
the valuable quality of responding with alacrity to every 
moderate call that is made upon it. Mr. Wixson’s small 
additions to this tax, together with his new stamp duties, 
have produced 1,300,000/., while the Income-tax, according 
to Mr. Lane's estimate, will not be worth much more even 
when it has come into full operation. The uncomfortable re- 
flection that the salt-tax presses mainly upon the poor, while 
the Income-tax is drawn chiefly from the rich who pay no 
other taxes, can hardly be expected to weigh with a financier 
who sees within his reach a source of revenue which retains its 
elasticity in spite of increased duties. Even the poorest ryot 
in India may find, in the indirect effects of a surplus, suffi- 
cient compensation for the taxes which are accumulated 
upon him ; but we confess it would be more satisfactory if 
means had been found to throw the new burden upon 
the classes who pay but a small fraction of their legiti- 
mate contribution to the State. The only other novelty 
in the shape of taxation which Mr. Laine proposes has 
the same vice of pressing most hardly on those who have 
the greatest claims to indulgence. Tobacco is suggested as 
a suitable subject for local taxation, from which it is hoped 
that half a million may be raised for local improvements. 
It is quite possible that a burden may be more cheerfully 
borne when its fruits are seen in the shape of tangible 
benefits, such as new roads and improved appliances for 
irrigation in the immediate neighbourhood of the taxpayer ; 
but the incidence of a tobacco-duty will not be the less un- 
fair as between the rich and poor, though it may be levied 
with less accompanying discontent than if the proceeds went 
into the Calcutta treasury. 

Still, with all the drawbacks of his Budget, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Laine has promised an unexpected 
surplus ; and this will cover a multitude of minor defects in his 
financial arrangements. Whether the promise will be ful- 
filled is perhaps less certain than Mr. LainG would have us 
believe, and his own speech contains more than one illustra- 
tion of the fallacious character of all Indian calculations. 
He observes, for instance, with a candour which will perhaps 
scarcely be appreciated by his chief, that Sir Caartes Woon, 
in his famous loan speech, was in error to the extent of more 
than 5,000,000l. Of course he exculpates the Indian Secretary 
from any -intentional misstatement, but his apology is the 
strongest evidence of the untrustworthy character of all 
Indian figures. It is curious that Sir Cuartes Woop should 
so recently have handled the same subject and excused him- 
self on grounds as fallacious as those on which his sanguine 


15,000,000l,, which will give some idea of the comparative 


expectations had been built. It now appears that the famine 
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has had nothing to do with the errors in the Budget for 
1860-61; and indeed, if it had, Sir Coartes Woop's memory 
must have failed him when he spoke of it as a calamity 
wholly unforeseen at the date of the last Indian loan. The 
truth is, that all predictions about the finances of India have 
as yet proved utterly worthless, and we can only hope that 
the calculations of the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be the first exception to this established rule. With a 
surplus once secured, there will be some prospect of a sounder 
policy being adopted with respect to the great agricultural 
works which have been so unfortunately starved since the 
date of the mutiny. Mr. Laine appears, in words at any 
rate, to urge the paramount importance of these undertakings ; 
but though he professes to allot a somewhat larger sum than 
usual to the improvement of the country, he has not hesitated 
to reckon as part of the general resources of the Government 
the portion of the Income-tax which Mr. Witsow had ex- 
pressly devoted to local works. Necessity is the only ex- 
cuse for thus sapping the resources of India, but if the 
embarrassments of the Government should be relieved to the 
extent which is now predicted, Mr. Larne will scarcely 
forget the pledge which he has given to promote to the ut- 
most of his power the construction of canals, which will add 
immeasurably to the produce of India, and afford those 
means of communication which alone are wanted to place it 
within reach of the English market. 


SPAIN AND THE CIVES ROMANI. 


diplowatists and platform crusaders 
must be good enough to find some meaner and safer 
object for their generous energies than Spain. It is a mo- 
mentous and happy fact that Spain is again rapidly rising to 
the rank of a great Power. She who, in the declining days 
of her monarchy, could scarcely rake together a few brigades 
of scarecrows to stem a rush at her capital, who had nothing 
to oppose to the French invader but ragamuffin bands of 
guerillas and regiments strong only in their legs, has recently 
sent forth a gallant and well-appointed army, not equal, 
indeed, to those of the great military nations, but promising 
soon to become their equal. She whose whole naval power 
was crushed in a moment at St. Vincent is in a fair way to 
be once more powerful on the seas. The great increase of 
her exports and imports attests to the surviving energy of 
her trade. And last, not least, among the signs of resurrec- 
tion, her intellectual vigour has begun again to burst forth ; 
and she has produced, not only great and, on the whole, 
lileral works on her own history, but a good work on the 
English Constitution. Her present state is like that of one 
of the trees severely bitten, but not killed, by last winter's 
frost. The dead leaves still cover the brauches, and lead the 
careless observer to think that the tree is dead ; but look 
more closely, and you see that it is budding again from every 
bough. Let Lord Patmerston, and Sir Ropert Peet, and 
all gentlemen in the Civis Romanus and “ Cannon of Pro- 
“ testant England heard in the Vatican” way of busiuess, 
take note of these things as they would ayoid doing that 
which may cost England dear. 

The wretched reminiscences of Spain as she was under 
her tatterdemalion despotism, or as she was under the crazy 
arrogance and factious curruption of the Junta, have put out 
of our minds the ancient qualities and glories of the Iberian 
race. We have forgotten that, under Hannisat, it forced the 
wintry and unknown Alps, conquered at Canne, and en- 
camped beneath the walls of Rome—that under GonsaLyo 
and FARNesE its iron warriors were the terror of Europe, 
aud half redeemed their fiendish cruelty by their feats of 
romantic valour—that under Cortez and Pizarxo it dis- 
played, in the conquest of the New World, an enterprise and 
a power of endurance never surpassed by any nation. We 
have forgotten that the Spaniard, not the Englishman, was 
once the Civis Romanus and the bully of the world. We 
have forgotten the genius which produced that great litera- 
ture of which Cervantes is the foremost name. These ener- 
gies and faculties are native to the race, and the calamitous 
accidents which have long paralysed but not destroyed them 
are rapidly ceasing to exist. Mr. Buckie has favoured 
us with an account of the determining causes of Spanish 
history, in which he has attributed great effects to imaginary 
volcanos and to earthquakes which are partly imaginary, 
but in which he has not taken notice of the disastrous con- 
sequences which American gold-finding entailed on Spanish 
industry, or of the corruption produced in her governing 
classes by distant commands and vice-royalties, the sources 


of ill-got wealth and the schools of tyranny and corruption. 
The despotism into which the Spaniards sank was the 
almost inevitable consequence of the deadly struggle against 
the Moors, the necessities of which compelled them to em- 
brace the form of Government best adapted to unite and 
wield their military power. The liberties of the Cortes of 
Castille and Arragon, vigorous for a moment, though too early 
quenched, were sufficient to show that the curse of despotism 
is not inherent either in the race or in the soil. The same 
struggle, by strongly exciting the religious passions, pro- 
duced, and the despotism of besotted monarchs perpetuated, 
the deadly bigotry which is the second curse and reproach 
of Spain. The despotism is now gone ; the bigotry, though 
tenacious, is relaxing its hold; the lazy and fanatical 
monachism, which was the chief citadel of bigotry, has 
been broken in upon by reform; no gold mines any more 
lure away the energy of the race from the cultivation of its 
internal resources ; no distant command diverts the minds of 
its leading men from the pursuit of political eminence at 
home. The historical conditions on which the decrepitude 
of Spain depended have been removed. The stone has been 
rolled away from the mouth of her sepulchre. She will soon 
be in a position manifestly to claim the deference which even 
bullies pay to the strong. 

The disease was deep-seated and inveterate. The recovery 
of course is slow, and marked by many fluctuations. Spanish 
statesmen have not risen at a bound to the level of public 
morality which English statesmen only attained through the 
efforts of centuries, and after passing through such sloughs 
of despond as the era of Cuartes II. an.l the Cabal. Spanish 
financiers have fatally punished the credulity which lent its 
money on the supposition that a change of political consti- 
tution could make a degraded nation suddenly virtuous, 
Protestants who are not content to stay and worship Gop 
after the Protestant manner at home, find that vexa- 
tious impediments are still thrown in the way of 
religious jiberty by lingering intolerance in Spain. Yet 
the morality as well as the capacity of Spanish public 
men is slowly improving ; the national credit stands some- 
what higher than it did ; and in the matter of religion, the 
more virulent kinds of persecution have ceased, the power 
and wealth of the ecclesiastics have been diminished, the 
Queen’s Confessor and her favourite nun have been sent 
about their business, and no crusade is undertaken or 
threatened in favour of the Pops, Of all national vices, 
intolerance entwines itself most closely with the heart- 
strings of a nation. We must watch its gradual eradi- 
cation in the case of Spain charitably and with patience. It is 
only after a long struggle and many relapses that we have our- 
selves got free from the same vice. Are we quite free from it 
yet? Have we not still our Protestant Alliances, our Turn- 
bull cases, our Ecclesiastical Titles Bills, our debates about 
Maynooth? The practice in Spain is more tolerant than the 
law, and it approaches nearer to toleration in some parts of 
the country than in others. These reactions and back- 
slidings have always marked, ‘and will always mark, the 
course of human improvement. Respect and sympathy may 
somewhat accelerate the process which blustering and denun- 
ciation can only retard. 

It ought to be one of the first objects of English diplo- 
macy to cultivate the good will and secure the independence 
and dignity of Spain. She is our debtor,and on the continuance 
of friencdly relations with her depends the recovery of our debt. 
She owes us gratitude for the preservation of her inde- 
pendence from French aggression, and to reap the benefit of 
her gratitude we must be tender of her self-respect. She 
has adopted our political institutions, aud thereby given us 
a deep moral and political interest in her success and honour. 
France, our ancient rival, is also hers, has threatened her 
independence for the last two centuries, and is now, .by 
alternate cozening and violence, again labouring to bring 
her under the yoke. French ambition aims at making the 
Mediterranean a French lake and excluding our commerce 
from those waters. Our great safeguard -against this ambi- 
tion, and our surest pledge for a Mediterranean always open to 
our trade, is to be found not in military posts such as Malta and 
Gibraltar, however important those posts may at present be, 
but in the independent action of Spain and Italy, and their 
capability of balancing the ascendancy and curbing the 
rapacity of France, It is even an unwise jealousy which 
makes some of our statesmen so anxious to prevent Spain 
from acyuiring territory on the African coast, since her 
presence there is the only sure check to the extension of 
French dominion. These are considerations which fanatics 
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may choose to overlook, because they have persuaded them- 
selves that there is an inherent antagonism between the 
interests of sound policy and those of religion. But they are 
such as no statesmanlike intellect can ignore; and unless 
they are taken into timely account and allowed their just 
weight in the scale against the demands of fanatical violence, 
great advantages will be thrown away and great calamities 
will ensue. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN AMERICA. 


T appears that about a week after President Liycotn had 
issued his summons to arms, Mr. Sewarp sent despatches 
to the representatives of the United States in Europe, in- 
structing them to inform the Courts to which they were 
accredited that the States accepted the code of maritime 
law which was sanctioned by the Treaty of Paris. This is 
represented by the friends of Mr. Szwarp as a very natural 
consequence of a change in the American Government. 
When the States were invited to accede to the general deci- 
sion of Europe, and thus settle for ever a vast number of 
the most vexed and dangerous questions of international law, 
President Pierce was in office, and Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
was a member of his Cabinet. Now times are changed. The 
statesmen of the North are in power, and the mistakes of 
Southerners are to be corrected. We cannot, however, 
forget that the refusal of Mr. Marcy to accept the code of the 
Treaty of Paris was received with a singular unanimity of 
applause throughout the whole of the States, and that the 
cleverness with which the Cabinet had seen through the 
wiles of the Britisher and refused a concession peculiarly 
convenient to England, was considered quite as creditable at 
New York as at New Orleans. There is, too, no attempt to 
disguise that this sudden affection of Mr. Sewarp for the 
rights of neutrals was dictated by a wish to cut off from 
the South the resource which privateering offers to the 
weaker party in a maritime contest. It was hailed asa 
masterstroke of policy by all the supporters of the Cabinet, 
and the readers of the Northern press were assured that 
this sudden and subtle stroke of policy had in a manner 
checkmated Europe, and prevented all nations on this 
side of the Atlantic from countenancing the piratical 
audacity of Mr. Jerrerson Davis in threatening to issue 
letters of marque. In a day or two, however, it seems 
to have dawned even on the conductors of American news- 
papers that what Mr. Sewarp had done was to accept a dis- 
tinct legal position entailing certain legal consequences, and 
that the States of Europe, far from thinking themselves 
either bribed, or injured, or checkmated, would simply 
examine what was the exact legal position which the United 
States had chosen to assume. Perhaps this can scarcely be 
said to have done more than dimly cross the American mind ; 
for a notion from which Englishmen are not entirely 
exempt seems to prevail widely there, and it is taken for 
granted that international law has no definite rules, and, 
when put to the test, is wholly useless, and can give no 
answer to any questions that are worth putting. The 
random opinions of the liquorers ‘at a bar are supposed to be 
the real fountain of the practical decisions in all cases that 
arise between nations. Here, fortunately, we have so many 
historical traditions, we have been so long connected with the 
great European nations, and we attach so much weight to 
the opinion of our leading statesmen and jurists when it is 
once pronounced, that we are accustomed to treat interna- 
tional law as a reality, and to feel its importance and autho- 
rity. So far as the interests of the North are concerned, the 
despatch of Mr. Sewarp seems to us very little of agnaster- 
stroke. But that isa very unimportant matter. All that 
we have to do is to see how we are affected by his act, and 
to examine what changes in our legal relations with the 
States he has introduced. This is a purely legal inquiry ; 
and the results are as certain as the liability of the acceptor 
of a bill of exchange, or the interest of a tenant in tail. 

No act of one belligerent can possibly affect our relations 
with another. At the opening of the war, the two bellige- 
rents had a code of maritime warfare which, as they were 
branches of the same State, happened to be the same, and 
neither can alter the code of the other. By recognising the 
South as belligerents, we recognise that it had a rightgto hold 
and maintain those doctrines of international law which affect 
a belligerent, and if the particular belligerent is not bound 
by treaty, he is perfectly at liberty to use the ordinary belli- 
gerent right of issuing letters of marque. There can be no 
pretence for saying that the South is bound by the adhesion 


of the North to the treaty of Paris. The very existence 
of war renders this impossible. Even if the change in 
the maritime policy of the States had been announced 
before war was proclaimed, yet, if it had been made on the 
eve and in contemplation of war, it would not have affected 
those against whom the war was to be carried on. We ma: 
be nearly sure that, if Mr. Sewarp had known that Englan 
would recognise the South as a belligerent, he would never 
have written his despatch. But although his despatch in no 
way affects our relations with the Southern Confederacy so 
long as war lasts, and although the South is as much at 
liberty to send .out privateers as if the despatch had never 
been written, it does not follow that the document has no 
practical effect. On the contrary, it involves consequences 
of considerable moment to Englishmen at present. 

The Government of the United States cannot accede 
to any one provision of the code of the Treaty of Paris 
without accepting all. The code was offered as a whole, 
and, if accepted, must be accepted as a whole. Mr. 
Maroy announced himself ready to agree to every clause 
except that abolishing privateering, but he quite under- 
stood that selection was impossible, and that the whole 
code must be binding if any part was to be binding. Mr. 
Sewarp has now accepted, we must therefore infer, all the 
provisions of this code, and one of these provisions sti- 
pulates that the flag shall cover the goods. This was not 
the doctrine in England before the ‘Treaty of Paris, nor was 
it in America until Mr. Sewarp adopted it. Special tre:- 
ties with most of the maritime Powers of Europe have 
been entered into, by which the United States have agreed 
that the flags of those Powers should cover the goods of the 
enemies of the United States in time of war; but no 
such treaty existed with England. Mr. Szwarp has now 
put us on a level with France and other favoured nations. 
The property of Southerners on board English vessels is now 
exempt from seizure. This may prove exceedingly convenient 
to us next winter, when we want to bring the new cotton 
crop to Liverpool. Of course, if an effective blockade is main- 
tained at all the Southern ports, we cannot break it without 
exposing our vessels to a risk of seizure ; but it is very far 
from certain that in winter time the navy of the United 
States can maintain anything like an effective blockade along 
the vast line of the seaboard of the Gulf States, and 
at all the ports where cotton can be shipped. <A few 
cruisers stationed judiciously might easily intercept our 
vessels after the cotton was on board, and seize it on the 
ground that it was enemy's property ; nor would it be safe 
to rely on the transmutation of property effected by pur- 
chase, and to claim the cotton as our own because we had 
paid for it. Any one acquainted with the decisions of Lord 
Stowe. will remember the endless subtleties by which the 
continuing interest of an enemy can be tracked through the 
cover of a purchase. From all these perplexities Mr. 
Seward has now set us free. So long as we do not carry 


contraband of war, and so long as we do not break an > 


effective blockade, we can bring as much cotton and take as 
many English goods from and to the South as the keenest 
trader can desire. 

It is not of much importance at present that the North 
has consented finally to abandon the practice of sending out 
privateers ; but if we look to the future, it is not without 
considerable satisfaction that we contemplate this change in 
the maritime code of the United States. We are not in- 
clined to pay much attention to the language of hotheaded 
and rash men in a moment of excitement, but the Americans 
deal so very plentifully in threats of war with England that 
we are forced to reflect how we should stand if so deplorable 


a contest were ever forced on us. Mr. Cray has informed — 


us that, if we do not sympathize with the North as much as 
we ought, the States and France will grind us to powder ; 
and apparently the more advanced politicians beyond the 
Atlantic are ready to go to war not ouly with England, but 
also with France, for daring to recognise the Southern 
Confederation as a belligerent. If war should ever 
come, we are very glad to think that we need 
now have no fears of. American privateers. It is comfort- 
ing to be assured that the timber-vessels of Canada and the 
fishing-boats of Newfoundland, as well as the countless ships 
that carry English commerce over the globe, can only be 
seized in ‘an American war by vessels of the regular navy. 
We flatter ourselves that we could find that navy sufficient 
occupation to withdraw its attention from our commerce. 
Mr. Sewarp has, in fact, made us an offer which happens to 


be purely. gratuitous, of a great immediate and a great — 
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remote advantage. If the Americans think this a master- actually doing. There certainly was nothing in what Lord 
stroke of policy, it is certainly not for us to presume to CLARENCE said to justify his demand, that instead of raising 
differ from them. | alarming and inconvenient discussions, members of the 
Opposition should tranquilly assume that the Board of 


Admiralty was, as usual, on the alert. 
THE IRON NAVIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. | The truth is, that so far as the immediate juncture is 


yy: any additional data to go upon, the concerned, the Admiralty has a more plausible excuse for 
opinion long since entertained by the most competent | inaction than Lord CLARENCE ventured to put forward. A 
judges, that iron-plated ships must supersede ships of wood | very short time ought to add largely to the available stock 
for warlike purposes, has now come to be recognised asa | of experience on this subject. The Warrior, it may be 
matter of fact. This is so far a great gain, and is especially | hoped, will soon be tried at sea, and further information may 
valuable as clearing the ground for the more practical question _ be expected from the inquiries of a Committee now engaged 
—What is England doing to preserve her ascendancy at sea? in investigating the best mode of construction of iron ships. 
The ominous statement as to the progress of iron ship- | Captain Coxr’s plan is also about to be subjected to experi- 
building in France with which Sir Jonny Paxrycron has once | ment, and it is not at all unlikely that, in the course of a 
more introduced this inquiry is not the less serious though month or two, means will exist for determining the right 
it may not be altogether a discovery. The same information model for the new class of vessels which certainly are not to 
which Sir Joun Paxineron received had been promptly | be found at present. That a very considerable effort must 
communicated to the Admiralty, and was nothing more | be made during the present year to overtake and surpass the 
than a confirmation of a rumour which Lord CLaREeNcE progress made in the French dockyards is quite certain, and 
Pacer had previously mentioned. The facts, however, are | the question which hasto be resolved is, whether we can safely 
now placed beyond dispute. France has sixteen line-of-battle wait for larger experience, or whether the pressure is so 
ships and frigates of the new construction already laiddown, immediate us to call for instant action, though it may be for 
and is pushing them on with the utmost energy. Besides | action somewhat in the dark? The Admiralty seems, as 
this formidable fleet, there are nine smaller shot-proof usual, to be hovering between two opinions. It postpones 
vessels—bringing up her whole iron-cased fleet to twenty- the great work, and fills up the interval by commencing the 
five vessels, without reckoning the old floating batteries of | manufacture of five converted ships, which are probably not 


Kinburn celebrity. 

Perhaps we are wrong in saying that these facts are 
beyond dispute, because Mr. Liypsay, with a creditable 
fidelity to his own past convictions, coolly assumed that the 
ships which Admiral Ettior saw had no existence. Every 
one knows the old joke of the Irish thief who, when three 
witnesses swore that they saw the crime committed, offered 
to clear himself by bringing six who would swear they did 
not see it. Mr. Linpsay, on the same principle, thinks 
himself justified in denying that Admiral Extior saw the 
French ships by the assertion that some one else some time 
before did not see them, and that M. Curevatrer had assured 
him, at a still earlier period, before the keels were laid 
down, that the French Government had not then commenced 
the vessels which they have since thought fit to build. Still, 


whether disputed or not, the French fleet of twenty-five | 
vessels in various stages of progress is a fact—and a fact | 


which will have to be met by corresponding preparations 
here. Even the exact condition of all these ships is ascer- 


tained. There are four actually afloat—the Gloire, the 


Invincible, the Couronne, and the Normandie. Two more 
are approaching completion—the Magenta and the Sol/erino— 
each of these being within 500 tons of our Warrior,and pierced 
for a much heavier armament. Three are in frame, and the keels 
of five more are either laid or being laid. The remaining two, 
making up sixteen in all, are ordered to be commenced at 
once. These are all heavy ships, in addition to the nine 
smaller vessels which exist in various stages of progress. 
Lord Criarence Pacer has explained how the Board of 
Admiralty is meeting this state of circumstances. While 
the Emperor of the Frencu has sixteen vessels in progress, 
we have seven, of which three, and only three, are a little, and 
only a little, larger than the heaviest of the French ships. 
Upon the arrival of the news that France was preparing to 
lay down nine more ships, all of greater tonnage than the 
Gloire, the Admiralty made a counter move by thinking 
about ordering five half-built wooden ships "to be converted 
into ironsides. So far, therefore, as can be gathered from 
experience, the rule of the Admiralty seems to be to build 
one shot-proof ship for every two which Louis NapoLzon 
adds to his navy. The old traditional belief that one 
Englishman is a match for two Frenchmen may be a 
very satisfactory and partially accurate opinion for 
school-boys; but the theory that one English ship is 
enough for our navy to possess against two French 
ones is a dangerous inference from this patriotic senti- 
ment. Lord Cxrarence Pager affected to produce his 
five contemplated ships as a complete set-off against the 
recent additions to the French fleet. If he really meant 
that with twelve plated ships (five of them being mere 
makeshifts) we are to regard ourselves as on an equality 
with a navy which possesses double the number, no lan- 
guage would be too strong to condemn the absurdity of 
such an assumption. Cost what they may, England must 
have, and in the end no doubt will have, a larger iron fleet 
than France or any other country. It is not enough even 
to build ship for ship, yet this would be double what we are 


expected to be good specimens, even according to the 
_ standard already reached. 
Of course, the excuse which we have suggested, though 
_ hinted at by Lord Patmerston, was not open to so stanch a 
_ defender of the Admiralty as Lord CLarence Paget has now 
become. It would have been very embarrassing to say that 
_ the gross negligence of the Board during the last few years 
| had made it impossible to commence the new work with 
_ effect until some months more had passed, and until France 
| had gained a still further advance upon us. We ought, it is 
true, to be able to get a large quantity of iron-work done 
| with greater rapidity than is practicable in France ; and if 
it were certain that ships laid down in the autumn could be 
launched as soon as those which are already commenced in 
the French dockyards, there might be something to justify 
the delay, which seems resolved on, until the Warrior has 
been sent to sea. But this is sailing terribly near the wind ; 
and if mischief should come of it, it will not be forgotten 
that we owe it to the supineness of an incapable Board 
that the information now so eagerly desired has not long 
| since been in our possession. The period of preparation and 
inquiry ought to have been closed years ago ; and, but for 
certain obstinate prejudices, we should probably be in a 
position to enter upon the race to which France 
_has challenged us with some assurance that our ener- 
gies were being guided in the right direction. The 
Admiralty is now, we believe, actively engaged in 
doing what it ought to have done three years ago. Such 
an occupation must be a familiar and congenial one, and there 
is the more reason to hope that it will be pursued with 
ardour. But every day los€ now in completing the ships 
already launched, and ascertaining the improvements of which 
they are capable, will call for a heavy account. Lord 
CLARENCE Pacer exacts an amount of unquestioning faith 
in the zeal and discretion of the Board he serves so well 
which it is difficult to accord to a body whose best ex- 
cuse for not doing the work of to-day is, that it has first 
to complete the work of yesterday. If he would condescend 
to inform the country how soon he expects to be in a posi- 
tion to cpmmence in earnest the iron fleet which must be 
built to outweigh that of France, he would perhaps obtain 
an interval of repose from the incessant questions which it is 
natural to put to those who are confessedly in arrear of their 
most pressing duty. It is the old story of the wooden fleets, 
repeated with a fidelity that testifies to the unchanging 
traditions of the Board which allowed France to attain a 
temporary equality in the old class of ships. The only 
difference now is, that something far beyond equality is in 
question, and that the Emperor is carrying on the work on 
his side with a promptness and determination which will 
make it no easy matter for us to win back the ground already 
lost. If. we could but be assured that the Admiralty was 
alive to the facts, and had for the moment passed out of its 
normal state of coma into one of its spasms of activity, it 
might be prudent to leave the precise details of the work to 
those who have to determine them. But so long as the 
Board is what it is, it can scarcely complain that those who 
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wish well to the British navy should think it needful to call 
rather frequently and loudly upon the slumbering guardians 
to whose care it is eritrusted. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


week has been signalized bya diplomatic triumph, and 
diplomatic triumphs are proverbially dangerous things. 
We have got the French out of Syria, and, as France and 
Russia have informed us, we are to take the consequences. We 
ought not to underrate the effects of seeming to have won 
a victory over France, and of having driven Russia and 
France into a community of policy and design ; nor would 
the diplomatic triumph be worth anything at all unless 
we could see our way to some definite and practical result. 
We are in a position of great difficulty. There is abundant 
evidence to show that what was antecedently probable 
really happened, and that the French took the greatest pains 
to prevent the settlement of Syria. They spoke peace, but 
acted discord. They crippled the action of the Turks, raised 
the hopes of the disaffected, and painted every dark contin- 
gency in its darkest colours. But in spite of their efforts, 
the Turks have succeeded in restoring order, and the English 
Government has wisely decided that it is better to take the 
chance of this order being again interrupted than to hand over 
Syria at once as the prey of French intrigue. Ifthe worst hap- 
pens, Syria can but be French ; and the chapter of accidents 
may have something better in store. We can but take the 
chance of leaving the Turks to try once more their hand at 
government. This chance may fail; but it ought to be 
understood that there is no clear reason why the Turks 
should not keep Syria in order. The tribes of the Lebanon 
are perfectly powerless. Their spirit has been broken ; and 
they would be easily managed by a determined and resolute 
Governor. The fanaticism of the Mahometans is a much 
more threatening source of peril. But the Turkish army is 
honest and obedient ; and if Fuap Pasua were left to do as 
he pleased, and if his troops were but occasionally paid, the 
inhabitants of Syria, of all races and creeds, might be kept 
down with a strong hand. But will Fuap Pasma stay there ? 
The field of battle has now been changed from Syria to 
Constantinople, and a series of fierce and interminable 
struggles between the representatives of the great Powers 
at the Court of the Sunran has begun. The curse of Turkey 
is that no man, however honest and capable, can rely on the 
rotection of his Government. Directly he shows that 
e has character and ability enough to do something 
towards keeping up the Empire, those who are bent 
on overthrowing the Empire set to work to ruin him, or 
to transfer him to some place where he is necessarily 
innocuous. The Cabinet of the Sutran is never of one 
mind, and its members listen kindly, some to the whisperings 
of one European ambassador, and some to those of another. 
An intrigue against whatever party is uppermost at the Porte 
has always a chance of success. For the moment, England is 
supreme at the Porte, as the Turks are quite aware that it is 
to us, and us only, that they owe this last chance of keeping 
their Empire intact. But the restless interference of other 
Powers may easily work a ¢hange. The Sutran may be 
coaxed, or bribed, or tormented into sanctioning the recall of 
Fuap Pasa, and into substituting some one who can 
neither command the troops, nor restrain the Mahometans, 
nor terrify the tribes of the Lebanon. England, too, may be 
less powerful. Few, even among the stanchest Conserva- 
tives, will believe that Lord Matmespury could ever have 
got the French out of Syria; and we may before long be 
overtaken by one of our periodical fits of foolish economy. 
With Lord Patmerston and a strong navy, we have just 
managed to clear Syria for the Turks, and if we lose a single 
point in the game, we cannot reckon on keeping them there. 
It is not to be wondered at that the French long to have 
Syria. No mistake could be greater than to compare Syria 
with Algeria, and to profess a contempt for the folly that 
leads our neighbours to covet a barren and costly dependency. 
All Syria is not a wilderness overrun by tribes of predatory bar- 
barians. It is one of the oldest seats of human civilization, 
and its seaboard has elements of inexhaustible riches, Under 
a settled and strong government, a great portion of Syria 
would be like a vast fertile garden. Its hills would be 


‘covered with the vine, its plains would wave with grain, its 


markets would teem with the old forms of Oriental wealth— 
with silks, and jewels, and spices. The French know, and 
Europe knows, that by withholding Syria from France we 
condemn the province we protect to barrenness, to poverty, 


and to insecurity. There is no reason why Syria should not 
be held at a great profit, and furnish a most valuable 
outlet for European energy. The Turks, and we who 
protect the Turks, keep out the capital and the enter- 
prise of the West. Syria also appeals powerfully to the 
imagination of the Catholic worl To be the guardian 
of the sacred scenes of Christian history would in- 
spire sincere believers with the most ardent delight, and 
would exactly harmonize with that vague feeling of semi- 
Christian poetry that pervades so many of the higher minds 
of France. To the general European sentiment in favour 
of rescuing from desolation a country full of natural wealth, 
and situated in the immediate vicinity of Europe, must be 
added the strong sentiment of religious enthusiasm, before 
we understand why France wishes for Syria, and why a 
great portion of Europe would rejoice in her having her 
wish gratified. She is also backed in her ambition by 
Russia, which looks on with pleasure at any approach to 
the great crash by which she can scarcely fail to profit. 
When, therefore, we talk of resisting French intrigue in 
Syria, we must be aware that we really undertake to resist 
the policy of the two greatest military Empires, the aspira- 
tions of Catholicism, and the natural desire of mankind to 
see a lovely, fertile, and famous portion of the earth turned 
to a profitable use. 

We are quite justified in our resistance, for what we are 
really resisting is a disturbance of the balance of power 
that might plunge us into a war entailing miseries 
beside which the disappointment of religious dreams and the 
poverty of Syria are less than nothing. But it is silly to 
resist when resistance is in vain, and when our only lever to 
resist the adverse purpose is our precarious influence at 
Constantinople. We ought to see clearly that our efforts 
can have a satisfactory issue. Fortunately, we may believe 
that we have not defeated or deferred the French 
occupation of Syria in vain. In the first place, we 
shall have had the satisfaction of having done our utmost 
for the allies whom we have led to trust in us, 
and of having given the Ottoman Empire a_ last 
opportunity. it always repays a great nation to show 
that it can act at a dangerous crisis in a way worthy of 
itself and its position. But delay will bring with it greater 
and more tangible advantages. Time is working in our 
favour. While Russia is kept off Constantinople, the nations 
that line the Lower Danube are beginning to feel new life, 
and to pine fur a recognised existence in the face of Europe. 
Hungary and its dependencies may prove a check to Russia 
of a very different kind from that offered by the decaying 
Government of the Sultan. While France is kept out of 
Syria, a new Mediterranean Power is making itself felt in 
Europe, and is collecting an army and a navy that may go 
far to prevent the sea that washes the Italian peninsula from 
becoming a French lake. The occupation of Syria concerns 
Italy quite as much as England, and a distribution of 
the forces of France that would compel Italy to hold fast 
to an alliance with England if it meant to retain its inde- 
pendence, would diminish many of the dangers with which a 
French Syria would threaten us. It is true that we must 
look to ourselves alone for the preservation of our communi- 
cation with India. We cannot let so vital an interest 
depend on the chances of foreign alliances. We must make 
sure of Egypt. But this can probébly be effected without 
our incurring the responsibility of governing a country with 
which we have only an indirect concern. Egypt is best left 
to the Egyptians, but we can never suffer it to be at the 
mercy of the troops and ships of the occupants of Syria. 
We must, in short, be prepared for the necessity of com- 
pleting the chain of English fortresses by which we maintain 
an open highway to our great dependency in the East. 


THE VACANT SEATS. 

‘ee Ministerial Bill for filling up the vacant seats in 

the House of Commons is at last to be brought for- 
ward on Monday. Three-fourths of the measure will be 
received with general assent, and the whole might have 
passed without opposition if the Government had reco- 
gnised the claims of an educated constituency either in Scot- 
land or in England. The addition of a third member to 
the representation of the West Riding will probably tend 
to diminish the jealousy which has lately arisen between the 
manufacturers and the landed proprietors. The new seat for 
South Lancashire is to be illustrated by Mr. GLapsrone ; 
and both the great Northern constituencies are fairly en- 
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titled to a recoguition of their power and importance. The 
selection: of Birkenhead, as a rising port, is strictly con- 
formable to the spirit of the Constitution, and there is no 
doubt that the borough will be represented by some enter- 
prising capitalist who will contribute useful aud special in- 
formation to the deliberations of Parliament. In all these 
cases, the proposed constituencies possess an organic unity 
which ensures the limitation of their choice to candidates 
recommended by personal eminence, by social position, or by 
some other definite qualification. There is no danger that 
unknown adventurers or sectarian bug-destroyers will think 
it worth while to bid for the votes of the West Riding or of 
Birkenhead by a Dutch auction of all the convictions and 
scruples which can be surrendered to the exigencies of a 
rabble. Chelsea and Kensington, on the other hand, form, 
not a town or a community, but an arbitrary geographical 
expression. The streets and squares of the proposed borough 
contain several hundreds of inhabitants who are equal or 
superior in cultivation to the graduates of Edinburgh and 
of Burlington House, but the accident of residence leaves 
them wholly unconnected with one another and with their 
humbler neighbours. The merchants, the lawyers, the 
gentlemen of fortune, who live to the south of Hyde Park 

ve not the smallest desire for the political boon which 
Sir Georce Lewis offers to their acceptance. Their 
respectability and their rating will serve as conventional 
reasons for the enfranchisement of the borough, but the 
intelligent part of the population will have as little voice in 
the election of a member for Chelsea as in the appointment 
of a Pope. The publicans and the local agitators, having no 
natural leader or representative, will only be embarrassed by 
the abundance of obscure caudidates who are ready to 
swallow any pledge in obedience to vulgarclamour. Because 
the district abounds in wealth and education, the suffrage 
will be practically confined to poverty and ignorance. 

There is reason to hope that the House of Commons will 
introduce into the Bill an amendment which the Government 
may reasonably accept. It is not to be supposed that Sir 
Gerorce Lewis and his colleagues are irrevocably pledged to 
that increase of metropolitan members which is so generally 
obnoxious to the House and the country. Since the intro- 
duction of the Bill, the Marylebone election has furnished an 
instructive comment on the proposed propagation of similar 
occasions of scandal. Notwithstanding the hustings pledges 
of individual members, the vast majority of the House 
repudiates the opinions which were professed with degrading 
eagerness of competition by the various candidates. The 
electors are entitled to take credit for their rejection of Mr. 
Gtover and Mr. TweLvetress, yet a prize which is won by 
an unknown professor of the lowest Radicalism may not un- 
naturally have seemed to be within the reach of all but the 
more fastidious portion of mankind. Experience proves 
that the Constitution can survive the creation of a cer- 
tain number of metropolitan boroughs, but it is unsafe 
further to deteriorate the composition of Parliament by 
a gratuitous multiplication of Marylebones. If Chelsea 
and Kensington have really any grievances or interests 
of their own, they can resort to the members for 
Middlesex, who prudently support their present claim in the 
hope of getting rid of a considerable fraction of their consti- 
tuency. The opinions of the proposed borough, as far as 
they can be said to exist, are still more faithfully represented 
by the speeches and votes of the members for other parts of 
London. Any anomaly which may be discerned in the ex- 
clusion of a part of the metropolis from the enjoyment of 
the franchise might be obviated by the inclusidn of the out- 
lying districts in the adjacent boroughs. The pleasure of 
voting for Sir Joun Suettey or for Mr. Harvey Lewis 
would not be appreciably diminished by the further sub- 
division of an imperceptible fraction of political power. 

It is possible that a more faultless plan for the dis- 
posal of the vacant seat might be devised; but Mr. 
SriRLinG was first in the field, his amendment is sound 
in principle, and it is supported by a strong local feeling. 
The objection that an English seat ought not to be trans- 
ferred to a Scotch constituency would be more weighty if 
it were proposed to increase the number of county or of 
borough seats. The graduates of the Universities will un- 
doubtedly be stamped with all the characteristics of their 
country ; but in large political questions, where no provincial 
element can be introduced, their representatives may be 
expected to adopt impartial and liberal views. The Parlia- 
mentary incorporation of the Universities would add a 
certain dignity and importance to the honours or privileges 


which they are authorized to confer. Although their system 
has not tended to promote profound learning or science, a 
large portion of the middle classes have passed through the 
course of study with moral and intellectual benefit. A con- 
stituency of graduates would be uniformly intelligent, if not 
highly accomplished, and the complacency with which the 
concession would be regarded by their countrymen might 
perhaps in some degree tend to correct the popular desire 
for extended projects of uniform suffrage. 

If the House of Commons gives effect to the general opi- 
nion by rejecting the pretensions of Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton, the most formidable rival of the Scotch claimants will 
be the University of London. There is some difficulty in 
choosing between two competitors so closely similar in cha- 
racter, and an impartial judge might perhaps be inclined to 
swell the majority for the party which seemed likely to 
succeed in the contest. On the present occasion, Mr. Stir- 
LING has the merit of commencing the opposition to the 
metropolitan plan, and with the aid of the Scotch members 
he can probably command a larger amount of support than 
any advocate of Burlington House. He may also argue that 
the corporations who are his clients have existed for cen- 
turies, while the London University has not yet survived its 
founders. At Glasgow, at Edinburgh, at Aberdeen, and at 
St. Andrews, there are staffs of learned and able professors 
who give a certain unity and permanence to the floating 
population of students from which the graduates ultimately 
emerge. The University of London is but a name re- 
presenting a registrar, a board of examiners, and thirty 
or forty schools or rudimentary colleges scattered over 
all parts of England. College life, which is by far the 
most important element of academic education, exists 
only at Oxford and Cambri’ge, but the Scotch students 
are not as strange to one another as the candidates for 
degrees who meet for the first time in the presence of 
the examiners at Burlington House. The graduates, how- 
ever, forin an intelligent body, rapidly increasing in num- 
bers, and on a future vacancy they may fairly claim the 
enfranchisement which will be more certainly within their 
reach when a precedent has been created in favour of Scot- 
land. A considerable section of the body consists of medical 
practitioners, who are eminently entitled to a reasonable 
share of Parliamentary influence. The avowed intention of 
selecting Sir Joun Romi.ty as the first representative of the 
University is creditable to the future or possible consti- 
tuency. It is not for electors to regard a judge as unfit for 
a seat in Parliament, when the Legislature has deliberately 
refused to include the Master of the Rolls in the disqualifi- 
cation which affects a score of his colleagues, 

The prudence which is displayed by election agents in 
boroughs who arrange “ not to divide the Liberal interest” 
ought to induce the rival academic constituencies to compare 
and adjust their respective pretensions. It is not likely that 
either London or Scotland will acknowledge the superior 
claims of a competitor, but an estimate of the votes which 
may be expected in favour of either project would probably 
suggest the expediency of withdrawing the weaker candidate. 
Both parties equally reject the claims of the suburban pot- 
houses, and if Chelsea and Kensington succeed on the present 
oceasion, the preference of numbers to intelligeuce will have 
received additional sanction. Scotland is tolerably certain 
to stand by its graduates, while London, as represented by 
its borough members, will demand the addition to their 
number of one more vestry delegate. The prejudices, and 
even the nonsense, of the country ought to find an utterance 
in Parliament, but knowledge and respectability have also 
claims of their own. If Mr. Stiruine’s amendment is carried, 
the University of London will not have long to wait for Par- 
liamentary representation. 


MR. COBDEN. 
R. COBDEN’S first Parliamentary appearance after 


an absence of nearly two years, during the greater 
part of which he has been in the closest political intimacy 
with Napoleonism, naturally excites a critical attention 
which, to some extent, it rewards, Students of character 
have been curious to discover whether the League leader 
would be found to have learned anything or forgotten any- 
thing in the course of a diplomatic career so contrasted with 
his earlier habits and associations. Having recently seen, in 
one conspicuous instance, the marvellous change which a 
Man of the People may undergo, at the very shortest notice, 


in “ gilded saloons,” psychological observers have doubtless 
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watched for the signs of a corresponding transformation in a 
popular politician who has been sui jected, for months 
together, to the action of the influences which proved so fatal 
to Tear’em. We have ourselves read Mr. Coppen’s speech 
in the Paper-duty debate with some interest from this point 
of view ; and in one or two passages we certainly recognise 
the courtier of French Imperialism rather than the advanced 
British Liberal. In the main, however, we are bound to say 
that he seems essentially unchanged, nor is this impression 
altered by his more recent address to his City friends. He is, if 
anything, even less of an Englishman than he was before, and 
he enunciates here and there opinions which must jar strangely 
on the ears of his former disciples ; but a candid examina- 
tion of what may at first sight appear inconsistencies will 
probably lead to the conclusion that they are altogether 
superficial. 

Nothing can be more calculated to stagger Mr. CoppEn’s 
earlier admirers than his wonderful apology for having 
omitted to get inserted in the Commercial Treaty a clause 
guaranteeing the free exportation of French rags for the use 
of the British paper-maker. Such a clause would so obviously 
have been the fitting counterpart to the English stipulation 
for the free exportation of coal, that the omission was gene- 
rally regarded as reflecting considerable discredit on the 
vigilance of our negotiator. His best friends were contented 
to view it either as a pardonable oversight, to be explained 
by the pressure of more important matters, or as the result 
of a consistent Free-trader’s philosophical reluctance to make 
commercial reforms the subject of bargain and barter. It 
was remembered that Mr. Coppen and his school had long 
and loudly condemned the policy of haggling for reciprocity 
in matters of this sort ; and though, in this point of view, 
it was difficult to perceive the utility of any commercial 
treaty at all, our diplomatist was at least consistent 
with himself in neglecting to secure an equivalent 
for the concessions which he so liberally made. It 
now turns out, however, that this little flaw in the 
arrangement is neither to be excused as an over- 
sight nor to be admired as a proof of uncompromising 
fidelity to the strictest economical doctrines. Mr. CoppEn 
tells us that he purposely left the rag question untouched, 
and that his reason for so doing was, not that he considered 
reciprocity stipulations entirely false in principle—which 
used to be the favourite maxim of the League platform—but 
that be was anxious to strengthen the hands of French 
diplomacy in negotiating reciprocity treaties with other 
Governments. “The French Government contemplated 
“making treaties with Belgium and other countries on the 
“Continent, and they wished to retain in their hands the 
“ power of conceding on the question of rags to those other 
“countries from whom they might in return ask for reci- 
“ procity.” To this proposal Mr. Coppen gave his “ full con- 
“sent.” That is to say, the Apostle of Free Trade fully 
consented to the retention of a mischievous fiscal prohibition 
peculiarly damaging to the interests of his own countrymen ; 
and such consent was given in order to assist the French 
Government in committing what he had, times without 
number, denounced as an offence against the first principles 
of economical orthodoxy. It is not surprising that some 
scandal has been caused by an explanation which, at a first 
glance, appears shameless rather than ingenious. A little 
consideration will, however, go far to relieve Mr. CoppEn from 
the charge of tergiversation. It is but fair to remember that it 
has always been a characteristic of the school to which he 
belongs to use two sets of weights and measures in their 
respective estimates of the acts of foreign Governments and 
of their own. In political economy as in morals, different 
standards of judgment are applicable on different sides of the 
Channel. Mr. Bricut not long ago apologized to the people 
of Birmingham for the French Emperor's enormous arma- 
ments as being purely defensive in their character ; and as 
the man of peace sees po harm in rifled cannon and iron- 
cased frigates when they are merely meant as demonstrations 
against a suspected “ English aristocracy,” so the Free-trade 
purist entirely approves of a restriction on trade which 
affords a serviceable leverage to Napoleonic diplomacy. 
Thus viewed, the inconsistency is at once seen to be more 
apparent than real. Mr. Coppen has merely violated sound 
principles of fiscal and commercial policy at the bidding of 
that higher law which enjoins unconditional deference to the 
political convenience of an enlightened Emperor. 

It is perhaps less easy to meet satisfactorily another 
charge which is somewhat fiercely urged against Mr. Coppen 
in Radical quarters. He has laid down a theory of the 


relations between a representative and his constituents which 
must strike his noisier admirers as incomprebensibly strange, 
and which, whatever its intrinsic merits, has little chance of 
ever becoming popular either with the ten-pounders or with 
the intelligent working-men. “Do not tell me that the 
“ people have not clamoured fot these reforms: Weare here 
“ because we are assumed to know better than they. That is 
“ our only title to be here.” The assumption that the repre- 
sentative is wiser than his constituents, and that it is the 
duty of Parliaments and statesmen to legislate without 
reference to the presence or absence of popular “ clamout,” 
is naturally regarded by every genuine Radical as intolerably 
absurd and insolent. We cannot pretend to justify this 
palpable recreancy to the sublime faith which Mr. CospEen 
formerly professed in what he once called “ the aggregate 
“ wisdom of humanity.” Here, at any rate, we unmistukeably 
detect the demoralizing influence of the evil communica- 
tions to which the orator has so long been exposed. Although, 
however, it is impossible to excuse the avowal of a doctrine 
which every true friend of the people must pronounce the 
rankest of heresies, there is something to be urged in ex- 
tenuation. The offence seems to have been quite a casual 
slip, and it was amply atoned for on the spot. Long before 
he sat down, Mr. Cospen fell back into the old familiar strain. 
Members of Parliament, he hastened to explain, may be 
elected for their superior wisdom, but they will nevertheless do 
well to pay & proper respect to the superior noise and numbers 
of their intellectual inferiors. “1 am the last man who would 
“hope to influence honourable gentlemen opposite through 
“ their fears ; but do not shut your eyes to the fact that all 
“ the cheap and rising and growing literature of the country 
“ is in favour of the removal of this duty. There are no fewer 
“than 300,000 daily papers, at a penny, issuing from the 
“ press ;” and “can you doubt that, if it comes to a struggle, 
“ these 300,000 papers, with a multitude of weekly papers at 
“a penny, will every one be op to those who are 
“ opposed to the emancipation of the press?” It seems, then, 
that, although members of Parliament are assumed to be 
wiser than those who elect them, they are to render an un- 
questioning obedience to the interested clamour of the pro- 
prietors of penny papers. After tliis, we think Mr. Coppen 
must be admitted to have made the amende honorable to 
“ aggregate wisdom.” It would obviously be unfair to accuse 
him of really meaning that the educated intelligence of Par- 
liament is to be above taking instructions from the mob. 

All things considered, Mr. Coppen’s friends may, we think, 
be reassured. In other respects, he is little, if anything, the 
worse for his long familiarity with the ways of Courts and 
Cabinets. Calum, non animum—he has returned from his 
travels very much the man that he was. We find the same 
self-assured dogmatism, the same intolerance of independent 
opinion, the same inability to discriminate between adverse 
criticism and “foul imputations.” In the course of his pro- 
longed intimacy with an Emperor who adds “ perfect good 
“faith” to an “ enlightened appreciation” of doctrines which 
are dearer to Mr. Coppen than national independence or 
constitutional freedom, he may have contracted the habit of 
thinking and speaking disrespectfully of things to which his 
old admirers attach a certain value ; but this will doubtless 
wear off at the first Radical tea-party, and the confidential 
adviser and friend of Naroigon III. will still remain second 
only to Mr. Brront as an advanced Reformer and People’s 
Friend. 


GREAT IDEAS IN GOVERNMENT. 
expretsed a sentiment which he shared 
wit 


all the most intelligent foreigners who have examined 
English institutions, when he said that he was attracted to 
England by finding that we, in some faint and feeble measure, 
try to govern by great ideas. A Frenchman, accustomed to the 
ways of the Empire, and to administration by pré/ets, has new 
thoughts suggested to him by the ardour and resolution with 
which al] that is working in the English mind tries to find a vent 
in the sphere of Government, and by the success which the effort 
may be said to attain, if we make allowance for human weakness 
and folly. But not only is this empire of great ideas won for 
the most part unconsciously, but there is always a large portion 
of the English nation with a positive distaste for it, and English- 
men generally are apt, from time to time, to be led off into 
admiring institutions and men that are radically incompatible 
with it. The leaning to the coarsest democratic equality, and 
that towards Imperialism—which, if not very deeply felt, are at 
least very noisily expressed—furnish obvious instances of the 
kind of sbertation from the general course of English feeling 
that is apt to prevail. We have latély had a smaller but a 
véry ouriblb in thé favour which the éxposition 
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of the Dutch policy in Java has been received. Of course it 
is highly desirable that a system so different from our own 
should be known and canvassed here; but the policy and 
success of the Dutch have been regarded as in themselves admi- 
rable, and worthy to be imitated and desired in India. Many 
Englishmen, although in some remote way contributing to the 
government of India by great ideas, seemed all of a sudden to be 
willing to govern it by the smallest of ideas, and to think they 
were Lins something wonderfully fine by making the exchange. 
The Dutch system simply consists in so ruling a mass of Ori- 
entals as to make the greatest amount of money out of them. 
There is not one single thought beyond this traceable in any of 
their institutions in Java. They rule entirely for their own 
advantage. They work Java to the greatest possible money profit, 
exactly as a needy Spanish governor works the slave-trade in 
Cuba. We in India, amid all our infinite shortcomings, have 
kept close to the great idea that, if we are to be in India at all, we 
must be there for the benefit of the natives. That this may be 
fairly called a great idea may be judged from the fact that only 
once, if once, has this idea elsewhere found expression in the 
government of a dependency by a European State. We do not 
try to work out this great aim without paying a penalty for our 
ambition. We have much to endure, much pride to over- 
come, many difficulties to surmount which are caused simply by 
our wish to do right. All doing right produces pain and un- 
certainty at first, and the natives of India will test our patience 
and our magnanimity very severely before we have done with 
em. 

One or two instances will bring into stronger light the diffe- 
rences between the Dutch and English systems than a hundred 
vague expressions could do. The inhabitants of Java are said to get 
on pretty well with the Dutch; Lut the price at which this good 
waitaninding is maintained is the unchecked formation of those 
temporary connexions between Europeans and natives from 
which spring the unhappy breed of half-castes. Undoubtedly 
these ties between a dominant and a subject. race mitigate, in 
some degree, the harshness of despotic government. When 
family bonds and associations unite those between whom there is 
a great disparity of external position, the sting of tyranny is a 
litile alleviated. ‘This used to be the English system in India. 
Half a century ago, connexions of this kind were common, and 
not in the least discountenanced or concealed ; and many natives 
were by this means bound to us at a time when our conquest was 
more precarious and more recent than it is now. But other ideas 
came out from England. We began to consider what was the 
eflect on the native population, on ourselves, and on the degraded, 
despised half-castes, which was produced in this way. We decided 
that the thing could not and should not be. If we were to govern 
India for the benefit of the Indians, we could only do so by 
making the English home the centre of the activity and 
life of each member of the governing body. The knglish 
home has been accordingly transported into India. ‘This 
has been done at the cost of immense suffering to English 
families. The misery that India causes annually in private 
circles to Englishwomen is so great and so heartrending 
that any one acquainted with it may realize the price at 
which government by great ideas is purchased. Mothers are 
torn from their children, wives from their husbands. The long 
anxiety of the post must be borne before intelligence of the loved 
ones can be obtained ; and then, if the news is bad, there is the 
bitter pang of feeling that nothing can be done, that no meeting 
is possible, that no suggestions or plans can be made amidst the 
great uncertainty of distance, climate, and occupation. All this 
we, as a nation, undergo, and are content to undergo, in order 
that we may not wrong India by the formation of ties which place 
us in a sort of domestic dependence on our subjects which might 
lead us to warp the even course of justice, which might expose us 
to suspicion, and even to indirect bribery, and which would raise 
up between us and our subjects an anomalous and despised race. 
This great change, this sweeping reform, has been carried out 
with a completeness ahd a determination that are almost without 
parallel in the history of the world. The ideal of a good govern- 
ment has come between the conquerors and, the conquered, 
although the conqueror has to bear the burthen of all the ill-effects 
which a tropical climate produces on European women and chil- 
dren. To be inaccessible to bribes 1s a great distinction in English 
officials, but here we have carried the feeling that prompts the 
rejection of bribes to a further length. We decline to expose 
ourselves to the temptation of indirect influence. Purity is a 
great idea, and it is by purity that we try to govern India. 

In the matter of religion, again, we differ from the Dutch, and 
the difference is one of which we may be proud. All attempts to 
introduce Christianity are absolutely forbidden in Java. ‘The 
sternest penalties await any one who dares to make a convert. 
This gets over an ocean of difficulties. There can be no mutinies 
because the natives think their religion is in danger—there can 
be no collision between the Government and great religious 
bodies or great religious teachers. Everything goes on 
smoothly and with the regularity of a machine. But the smooth- 
ness is that of Paganism, and mechanical regularity is a very 
second-rate idea in the artof government. England has declared 
it impossible for her to govern in this way. We cannot put off 
Christianity the moment we step off the deck of the steamer 
that conveys us to India. _We cannot separate ourselves in 
governing from the source of our loftiest thoughts and our 
noblest emotions. The spread of the religion of the West among 


the millions of the East is a great idea, and it is one that formsa 
portion of ourscheme of Indian Government. We are obliged, 
in adopting it, to encounter a host of difficulties. We are plagued 
with the eager zealots who are prepared to trample on all who 
willnotadopt their creed. Weare plagued with the idle, the selfish, 
and the profane, who, under cover of a missionary life, follow their 
own fancies in India. But in spite of all, it is impossible for England 
to halt. Christianity must be there, or the English cannot be 
English. We cannot foretell the shape in which Christianity will 
establish itself in the East. Still less can we foresee the effect on 
Western Christianity of the introduction into the Christian pale 
of men brought up under such very different habits of thought 
as the Hindoos. But we may be certain that if the English 
Empire in India remains, the effect of the general stream of 
religious thought which flows from England to India will exer- 
cise an increasing influence on the dominant race, and in time 
colour the minds and form the opinions of the natives. That 
there will be much that is vulgar and fanatical in the religion 
introduced in India, and that for generations the substratum of 
Oriental thought, with its strange alternations of vivacity and 
lassitude, will remain the same, is highly probable; but that there 
will be, on the whole, a great and important movement in the 
human mind through the connexion of England and the East, is 
as much to be relied on as that this connexion will continue. 
Let any one put before himself the issue and compass of this 
movement, and he will not be in the mood to bestow much ad- 
miration on the reign of little ideas in Java. 
: When, however, we compare England with other countries in 
its system of government, it ought to be remembered that it is 
only lately we have attempted to rule our dependencies by great * 
ideas, and that our rivals may be only passing through the epoch 
which was preliminary with ourselves. ‘This is not the case in 
Java, where a bad system of government has been deliberately 
set up. But in Algiers, France has had to establish herself by a 
long and severe struggle, which is only just over; and Russia is 
engaged, with infinite perseverance and patience, in bringing the 
nomad tribes of Asia within the sphere of a regular and orderly 
government. We, too, had to establish ourselves in India; and 
although we have never, perhaps, smoked our Arabs to death, 
yet we have done some strongish things in our time, and we can- 
not afford to blacken our neighbours. That ‘France and Russia 
may in time govern on some great and elevated principle is pos- 
sible, and will be credited or disbelieved according to the 
opinion we have formed of the character and institutions of 
the people of the two countries. But, in the history of modern 
Europe, Spain alone has attempted to govern with what 
may fairly be termed great ideas. The aim of the Spanish 
Government with reference to its American dependencies was 
almost always noble. There wasa burning zeal for the Christian 
faith, there was a loving care for the natives, there was a clear 
ag ery of the true conditions of good colonial government, to 
e found in the breasts of the great men who ruled the Indies 
from the Courts of Charles V. and Philip II. We may say that 
the religion of the conquering Spaniards was ceremonial and 
superficial, that the cupidity and cruelty of the actual occupants 
of the new territories baffled all attempts to protect the natives, 
and that the good wise men of Spain enslaved Africa without 
saving America. All this is true, and it is equally true that in 
the long run Spanish colonization has proved a gigantic failure. 
Still the fact remains, that in its early days that colonization was 
imbued with great ideas and organized on great principles. How 
did it happen that they bore so little fruit? How was the go- 
vernment of great things destroyed, and the government of little 
things—of things as utterly small as are to be seen in Mexico and 
Cuba—be,un? Of all questions, this, as applied to the parallel 
case of India, is the most important for England in the present 
day. We ought not to be too sanguine or too negligent. We 
may rely in vain on the fact that Christianity has been carried 
to India, for presse | was carried to Mexico by the Spaniards, 
and is quoted as an authority for slavery in the Carolinas. Nor 
can we rely on popular institutions, for popular institutions 
cover in the South American Republics all sorts of ruffanism and 
ignoble selfishness. We must go further before we come to the 
means by which great ideas in government are to be preserved. 
The key to the problem lies partly, we believe, in the mainte- 
nance of a general state of public opinion, and partly in the 
creation of a particular kind of administrative scachinery. The 
main source of greatness in our ideas of government is the exis- 
tence of nobility, freedom, and force in our national literature. 
It is quite true that the intellect must be active if moral life is to 
be preserved, although this truth is expressed in a very narrow 
shape when Mr. Buckle ascribes all progress to the spread of 
hysical science. It is not only on the growth of the spirit of 
inquiry, or even on the excitement of the powers of the imagina- 
tion, or on the accurate conception of the past, that progress 
depends, but on the union of ail these with high religious feel- 
ing. When we say that literature must be noble if the nation 
in its governing capacity is to be noble, we imply an advance in all 
these elements of greatness. If the mind of England is at work un- 
fettered, and not misdirected into any one direction, it will perpe- 
tuaily quicken society in India. It is because English literature, in- 
cluding in the term every printed expression of opinion, has be- 
come much more generally honest and elevated in the last thirty 
or forty years, that the Knglish in India have risen to a higher 
level, and that, both here and there, we have come to entertain 
new and higher notions of government. But care must be taken 
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that there is a proper channel through which the best ideas 
of English literature can filter into India. This can only be 
effected by having a high and cultivated body of adminis- 
trators. The mistake or misfortune of Spain was that her 
wisest counsellors at home were nearly powerless in the 
colonies. They saw what was to be done, but they ordered 
in vain that it should be done. They never created a staff of 
trustworthy officials, or secured to those whom they sent a sufli- 
cient share of power. In India, we want a strong Govern- 
ment that can hold both English and natives in check; and 
we want our chief local administrators to be men of a rank, 
education, and capacity that will render them perpetually alive 
to the improvements that may mark the course of English 
thought. So long as these two great conditions of good 
—— are fulfilled—so long as we have a literature that 

eserves the name, and a competent body of administrators under 
a strong Government—we need not fear lest we should sink to 
governing India as the Dutch govern Java. 


RESTORATION AND DESTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


) was the boast of the great founder of Imperial Government 
that he found a city of brick and left it of marble—a boast 
which a witty writer has represented a modern architect as per- 
verting into finding a city of stone and leaving it of Roman 
cement. Ifthe modern Augustus has done less in this line than 
his prototype, we all know that he has done something far more 
ractically useful. He found a city crooked, and he will doubt- 
ess leave it straight. Straight streets are no contemptible in- 
strument of Imperial policy. They are as valuable to the cause of 
order as a round table is to a council whose members are really 
to be equal. In a city of crooked streets a barricade may be 
thrown up at every yard, and the powers that be may sigh in vain 
for Irish cannon warranted to shoot round a corner. But the hearts 
of all lovers of order must leap with joy at the thought of the ease 
with which the Saviour of Society could sweep the Rue de Rivoli 
or the Boulevard de Sebastopol. Ancient Paris had for a whole 
millennium done uothing but hatch conspiracies and revolutions 
in those pestilent old crooked streets. A conspiracy and a revo- 
lution more successful than all the rest has determined to wipe 
out the memory of its predecessors and to hinder the possibilit 
of any successors. Mr. Owen’s Socialist dream is to be realized, 
and under the Imperial sway men are to live in parallelograms, 
peaceful and happy. Ancient Paris is gone—at all events it is 
fast going. Before long not a brick will be left alive to testify to 
what happened in 1572 or in 1851. A new and regenerate Paris 
is fast arising, undeliled alike by the fleur-de-lys and by the cap 
of liberty—a Paris whose earliest associations will be redolent of 
the beneficent rule of the Third Napoleon, and whose earliest 
monuments will know no ornaments more venerable than the 
gilt N. and the Imperial eagle. 

Mr. G. G. Scott has said, with no less truth than bitterness, 
that people admire the Rue de Rivoli because they never see it. 
They walk along it and look at the Louvre, the Tuileries, and 
the Tuileries gardens. They do not go on the other side to con- 
template the dulness and monotony of the great Imperial crea- 
tion itself. Architecture doubtless there is none; but we have 
no business to look for architecture. Nobody expects fortifica- 
tions to be either “Classic” or “Gothic.” The new streets of 
Paris serve their own purpose, and we must not complain if they 
do not serve another purpose. The Republic had no need of 
chemists, and the Empire has no need of architects. But the 
Empire has great need of a good field for volleys of cannon and 
charges of cavalry, and that Napoleonic Paris supplies to admi- 
ration. 

But Paris is not France. Politically, indeed, it is only too near 
being so; but the aggregate of successive “ reunions ” which we 
call France contains much that is undreamed of by the admirers 
of the Rue de Rivoli. We remember very well, in the picturesque 
streets of Limoges, regretting that so crooked a city was not the 
capital of France, and wondering whether a coup-d’état could have 
been carried out among its medieval labyrinths. How long will 
it be before the crooked shall be made straight ? How long before 
the rough places, rough with rich carving and statuary, deepl 
moulded arcades and goodly cornices, shall be made plain wit. 
the plainness of the Rue de Rivoli? We have gone through the 
whole length of the land, from the Norman shore to the Gascon 
mountains, and everywhere we have seen the same agents of 
destruction busily at work. There is, however, one difference 
between the great master and his lesser imitators. Ancient 
Paris has been sacrificed to a political necessity. Ancient Caen 
is vanishing before a spirit of blind imitation or a mere lust of 
demolition. Aguila non capit muscas. When an Emperor de- 
stroys, he destroys on a grand scale. Nay, as Sir Thomas More 
tells us that it is sin to belie the Devil, we must not conceal the 
fact that Siva has once, at least, become incarnate in the likeness 
of Vishnu—that the destroyer of Paris has appeared in the cha- 
racter of the preserver of Dax. The Roman walls of that city 
had been doomed to destruction by a barbarous municipality. 
The antiquaries, finding cold comfort at the hands of Mayors, Pre- 
fects, and Ministers of State, at last carried the petition to the 
throne itself. Solid bastions and layers of Roman brick were 
not held to be inconsistent with the safety of the Napoleonic 
— and the walls of Aque Tarbellice are graciously allowed 

remain, 

Destruction in France, as in England, takes two forms. There 


is the less odious, because the more straightforward and less de- 
ceptive, form of utter demolition ; and there is that more subtle 
and plausible kind of destruction called Restoration. Of course 
we do not quarrel with all Restoration. We do not share the ex- 
travagant views of Mr. Ruskin on this head. An ancient building 
still in modern use belongs both to the present and to the past, 
and neither past nor present must shut out the other from its 
rights over it. A church or other public building must not be 
allowed to become either squalid or unsafe. Such restorations, or 
rather repairs, as are really needed either for safety or decency, 
must be done without fear or scruple. But such a rule as this 
would confine the operations of our “restorers” within very 
narrow bounds. A restoration of this purely conservative kind 
does very little to feed personal or local rae There is nothing 
to make a great flourish of trumpets about. ‘There is very little 
to blazon forth to the world. You may — a great deal, 
and spend it very well, and when you have done you may have 
very little to show for your money. The building, when it is 
restored, will look very much the same as it did before it was 
restored. With the antiq this is the highest praise that can 
be given to any restoration, but the world at large wants some- 
thing a little more showy. 

What “ Restoration” commonly means the antiq knows 
only too well. The very name makes him shudder. hen a 
zealous rector threatens to “ restore” his church, it sends a sort 
of creeping feeling throughout his veins. We will not take the 
worst cases, where “ restoration” literally means “destruction” — 
where the old building is destroyed and something new is builtinits 

lace, or where such changes are made as utterly alter its character. 
Rither of these processes may be perfectly legitimate. It may be 
really necessary to destroy or to extensively alter an ancient 
building ; only in such cases let the process avow its nature 
without disguise, and not cloak itself under the name of “ Resto- 
ration.” The burden of proof doubtless rests on those who pro- 
pose innovations of such a kind, but we freely admit that there are 
instances in which they may fully make out their case. It is a 
subtler poison of which we speak. We have before us cases of 
restoration which profess to be faithful and accurate, but which 
really bring about the most thorough destruction of all. The 
legitimate object of “restoration” is to preserve an ancient 
building, not to substitute a new one. Not an atom 
of new work should be inserted which is not required 
by absolute safety or by absolute decency. Now neither safety 
nor decency requires that the whole building should be made 
new; neither do they demand that wherever a piece of orna- 
mental work is the least bit mutilated, the old stones should be 
removed and new ones substituted, nor do they demand that the 
walls should be scraped and scored till the character of the 
ancient masonry is destroyed, and with it, in many cases, the 
history of the building obliterated. At the same time, when a 
stone is really decayed, really dangerous, by all means take it 
out and putin a new one. Anything is better than the vile pro- 
cess of flaying a building alive, paring the surface all over, and 
so diminishing the thickness of every wall, column, and mullion— 
a process now going on in its full vileness in the noble church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol. 

In England, we have had restoration enough and to spare, but 
of demolition we have had, for a good while past, comparatively 
little. It is not often that in England a church or other ancient 
building is pulled down in sheer wantonness. In France, the 
two forms of destruction stalk forth side by side. An ancient 
building in France might almost as well be a bull or a patriot. 
The four-footed victim is tortured to death for the amusement of 
a beneficent Empress. His human fellow-sufferer is silenced, 
fined, imprisoned, shipped off to Cayenne, or shot down in the 
streets, to secure the throne of a paternal Emperor. Meanwhile, 
the stone and mortar victims—the monuments of ante- Napoleonic 
days—are perishing alongside of them by one or other of 
two forms of destruction. The buildings of ancient kings, and 
bishops, and princes—proud memorials, many of them, of monar- 
chies and of republics now engulfed in the Parisian maelstrom— 
are everywhere vanishing from the earth. Some are levelled 
with the ground, others, ‘ a more cruel fate, linger on under 
the hands of the restorer. The difference between the two is 
analogous to that between dying by the guillotine, and dyi 
amid the torments of Ravaillac or ) mg Private men an 
public bodies vie with one another. A cotton-spinner has levelled 
the Hall of the Conqueror at Lillebonne—the municipality of 
Caen have stretched Yorth their hands to vex the noble Church 
which owes its foundation to the Conqueror’s Queen. Caen, 
indeed, seems the most guilty of all cities in this matter. It appears 
to be inhabited by what, to the eyes of an antiquary, seem to be 
the two extremes of the human race. It is the e of French 
archezology—the dwelling-place of the men who have done more 
than any other Frenchmen for the antiquities of their country, the 
home of the pen of De Caumont and of the pencil of Bouet. On 
the other hand, it is given over to the municipal administration of 
the most ruthless of savages. That so many of its noble churches 
are still foully desecrated is the fault partly of the Imperial, 

rtly of the local Government. The grand Norman pile of St. 

icholas, a parish church on the scale of a small cathedral, is 
filled with hay for the cavalry who are to invade ourselves, or 
of St. Stephen (not St. Stephen’s , a nearly ly noble 
example of later architecture, serves as a kind of pee org and has 
been rescued from utter and wanton demolition only by a single 
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‘vote in the Town Council. At the other end of the town stand, 


side by side, with a wide space between them, the very re- 
markable church of St. Giles and the noble Abbey of Matilda. 
We believe that, till lately, part of the latter church was dese- 
crated. It is a good work, doubtless, to clear out its defilements ; 
but the actual form taken by the process is passing strange. The 
church of St. Giles is to be destroyed without the shadow of a 
pretext, and its congregation is to removed into the nave of 
the abbey. Now, the domestic buildings of the abbey have been 
converted into a large military hospital—a purpose which seems 
at once to dictate the natural employment of the church. More- 
over, the choir is actually used by the Sisters of Charity, or other 
religious ladies (we are not sure as to their exact order), who are 
attached to the hospital. Why St. Giles should be pulled down, 
or how the abbey is to act at once as parish church, nuns’ church, 
and hospital chapel, altogether passes our faculties. But so itis. 
Demolition is to have its cruel way at St. Giles’, while restoration 
is now having its yet more cruel way in the nave of the Abbey of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Let us go farther south. Not many years ago we saw the 
wonderful domical cathedral of Perigueux. It was being “ re- 


stored.” That is to say, the Romanesque capitals, with their 


magnificent Corinthian foliage, such as we have none in England, 
were lying scattered upon the ground, pronounced to be 
* gatés,” “cassés,” “abimés,” and we know not what else, because, 
it may be, one little leaf or volute was broken off from each. 
Very likely accurate copies may have been substituted ; possibly 
the ancient capitals themselves may have been preserved in some 
museum. But we do not want pretty new capitals in the church, 
and the old capitals in the museum ; we want to see the ancient 
ornaments of Perigueux cathedral in Perigueux cathedral, and 
nowhere else. It is in these Romanesque buildings, venerable 
rather than strictly beautiful, and where the main value lies in 
the retention of the actual stones and mortar of a distant age, 
that the ravages of the demon of “restoration” are most of all to 
be deplored. 

Go farther still. The Church of Bagnéres de Luchon, a 
Romanesque building with double aisles, was, when we saw it, 
in the very act of being destroyed to make room for a building 
in the same style, only with single aisles. Possibly single aisles 
may be more convenient, but why not, if it really be needful, 
build the new church somewhere else, and leave the old one for 
some such use as a cemetery chapel, or even as a carefully pre- 
served ruin? Every where, something of the kind is being 
done or threatened. At Limoges, the Cathedral was never 
finished; the far older tower remains detached with the 
unfinished nave between it and the present church. When 
we were there, we heard of a scheme for finishing the 
church, and so destroying this venerable tower. Finish 
Cologne, by all means, for there you really finish and 
you destroy nothing; but do not finish Limoges. You may 
produce something more esthetically harmonious, but that 
may be done on a fresh site without disturbing a venerable piece 
of history whose destruction is called for by no practical need. 
So at Toulouse we heard of a scheme to finish the comparatively 
modern cathedral by destroying the ancient nave built in the old 
native style of the province, by those sovereign Counts of Toulouse 
who haye won for themselves so famous and so sad a place in the 
history of Europe. Return to Paris—see St. German’s Abbey 
and the Metropolitan Church itself, adorned as it were by the 
hands of paperhangers. Go on to Rouen—marvel at the iron 
spire of the Cathedral. Look at St. Ouens itself—the front was 
left imperfect, but the original design is actually preserved. It 
might have been left alone, or it might have been finished accord- 
ing to the design; but modern French art has despised either of 
those humble courses. A bran new front has arisen, with two 

ires so unhappily ee that, without any dignity of 
their own, they exactly measure, and thereby in a great degree 
spoil the effect of the matchless central tower. 

Perhaps we are not better than our a page ; but itis some- 
thing to find that we are not worse. Such a piece of wanton bar- 
barism as the demolition of St. Giles at Caen would hardly be tole- 
rated in any English town. We have heard before now a cry for 
the demolition of St. Margaret’s at Westminster; but this has 
always been urged from some mistaken notion of giving a better 
effect to St. Peter’s. The destruction of St. Giles is simply un- 
called for on every ground. The ancient builders commonly 
knew what they were about when they placed two churches near 
together ; but St. Giles stands so far from Matilda’s Abbey that 
the two in no way interfere with one another, and indeed hardly 


group together. 


STATE OF FEELING AT NEW YORK. 
Ti access of delirium that seized the inhabitants of the 


Empire City on receiving intelligence of the surrender of 
rt Sumter had subsided into comparative calm—men and 
inning to resume their former avocations and 

ing about buying and selling, although on fearfully restricted 
fimitations both of cash and credit—when all at once another 
paroxysm of frenzy supervened, and we hear little else than 
Feree invectives and bitter denunciations levelled against Great 
Britain, for her supposed sympathy with the Confederate States. 
This irrational hatred and mistrust of England and the 
English is traceable to the wide-spread and carefully nourished 
animosity against the parent country that has been handed down 


from father to son since the close of the revolutionary war, ready 
without provocation to be fanned into a flame. In this instance, 
it is in full blaze because the wise and prudent policy of Great 
Britain declines to treat nine millions of free Americans as 

irates, or to place itself bound hand and foot at the disposal of 
Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet. But in truth nine-tenths of the 
American people are insensible to the dictates of any reasoning 
that does not coincide with their own. They are under the im- 
pression that “to hear is to obey,” and unless every other 
country is prepared to surrender its traditional policy and make 
such concessions as may best suit the fleeting interests of the 
moment, public indignation is instantly aroused, and the masses 
clamour for vengeance against the offenders. 

Such is the state of affairs at this moment. The journals teem 
with diatribes against the Government, the people, and the press 
of Great Britain. We are threatened with an invasion of Ca- 
nada, with a descent upon Jamaica, with a cessation of political 
and commercial relations. Lord John Russell is denounced in 
the most savoury language of the cockpit, and the proximate 
fate of the Zimes Correspondent predicted with singular gusto. 
Yet this flourish of trumpets, however alarming to ears unac- 
customed to such a turmoil, is neither intended nor calculated 
to bring down the walls of another Jericho. It is part of that 
singular policy of self-laudation and external depreciation so 
essentially necessary to sustain the spirit of the American, and 
to send him forth into the fields of carnage or of commerce 
clothed in an impenetrable panoply of self-conceit. To this object 
are devoted the energies of every journalist. It is his especial 
duty to maintain and feed the sacred fire that glows in the 
breasts of civic patriots; nor is any fiction that suits his 

urpose, however gross or improbable, too idle to be over: 
listed by these eager caterers for the public appetite. It 
matters not whether a report be true or false—it is immediately 
seized upon and published, and in the course of a few hours 
transmitted across the length and breadth of the country, most 
likely to be contradicted in the following impression ; the result 
being a confusion of ideas in the mind of the reader which will 
probably be shared by those who take the trouble of studying the 
subjoined extracts. Thus, one day we read that— 

General Beauregard is certainly dead ; he died of bruises received during 
the bombardment.—New York Paper of 14th. 


On another, that— 


tere is no truth whatever in the report of General Beauregard’s death. 
—Ib. of 16th. 

A ister, from a reliable source, states that the slaughter of the rebels was 
terrible on Morris’s Island. Our informant saw with his own eyes from three 
to four hundred dead bodies—New York Paper of 12th. 

Great difficulty exists to ascertain the exact facts about the slaughter on 
Morris’s Island; but the general opinion seems to be that there was no 
bloodshed.— Ib. of 14th. 

A shocking outrage has been committed on the tomb of Washington. The 
infamous rebels have stolen the remains of the Father of his Country, and 
removed them to the mountains of Virginia—to West Augusta—where the 
godlike man said he would retreat at the approach of despotism. This climax 
of iniquity calls for vengeance at the hands of all our people. Rise, freemen, 
and rescue your own Washington from the hands of knavish rebels.— New 
York Paper of 13th. 

The statement that the tomb of Washington has been violated is contra- 
dicted, though the rebels are known to be desperate enough to perpetrate 
any enormity.—Ib. of 15th. 

Major (now Colonel) Anderson stated to-day that Vice-President Breckin- 
ridge would meet him at Cincinnati, and serve under him in commanding the 
Kentucky regiments. This is most joyful news. It breaks the backbone of 
secession in Kentucky and all the Border States—New York Paper of 13th. 

Major (now Colonel) Anderson did not state of his own knowledge that the 
rebel Breckinridge would join him. He heard such a report on the cars, and 
mentioned it, in confidence, to Governor Curtin, who thought it too good to 
be kept secret. That’s the way it got out.—Ib. of 16th. 

These and similar inconsistencies form the New Yorkers’ daily 
bread, and are devoured with the utmost eagerness. If we lift our 
eyes from the paper to surrounding objects, we find other and more 
striking appeals to the senses. Flags and banners innumerable 
wave over every house and out of every window ; nurses carry 
them for the amusement of their infant charges ; omnibuses are 
overshadowed with the stars and stripes, and even a good-sized 

ine apple is certain to be decorated with the national device. 
Tricolor ribbons glitter on the breasts of the most sober citizens. 
Fierce looking warriors in red shirts perambulate the streets in 
company with Zouaves in blue bags and Zouaves in red bags. 
The stern features of Major Anderson, surrounded with minia- 
ture emblems of every known missile of destruction, glare out of 
shop windows. Laurel-crowned busts of ancient military demi- 
gods who flourished in the days of Jefferson and Madison scowl 
at each other from the tops of rival butter firkins. Placards, 
of huge dimensions hold forth every description of induce- 
ment to enlist in the Garibaldi Guard, the Excelsior Brigade, 
the Imperial Zouaves, the Sickles’ Light Infantry, and man: 
other corps too honourable and numerous to mention. ’ 
unseduced by these captivating announcements, you return to 
your hotel a free man, and wish to record the impressions of the 
day, you probably do so upon paper headed with the significant 
warning, “ Death to traitors,” which is again to be enclosed in 
an envelope on which is depicted a highly suggestive, but dis- 
agreeable, sketch of the fate that awaits those hen the majesty 
of the people condemns to a short shrift and a long cord. if you 
wish to avail yourself of the services of a laundress, she will carry 
off your linen in a pink and blue bag, emblematic of the great 
Republic ; and if at a later period of the day you seek to console 
yourself with the good things of this vail, it is probable that 
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you will be favoured with the inspection of a carte comprehending 
more patriotic notions than digestible fixings, and that you may be 
called upon to decide whether to assuage the cravings of hunger 
with “‘poulet sauté au sang du sud” or“ beeuf piqué la bayonette.” 

On one point, however, there is a manifest deficiency. It has 
recently been discovered that the Federal Government is in want 
of a national air, and this unexpected mishap has filled all 
ranks with dismay. Military bands are plentiful, musical in- 
struments are to be found in profusion, from the orchestreolo- 
phonagpipe on the deck of the river steamers, that (according to 
the dictum of its talented inventor) “ embraces within its com- 
pass of sound the whole State of New York and the adjacent 
one of New Jersey,” down to the humble fife that is vainly at- 
tempting to get round the corners of a military quick step. But 
alas, of what avail is all this plethora of musicians and instru- 
ments when there is no music! The emergency was great, but 
the inventive talent of the people inexhaustible. A few patriotic 
citizens have come fad to avert so dire a calamity, and a re- 
ward of 500 dollars is offered for the most appropriate national 
hymn, of not less than sixteen nor more than forty lines—ecopy- 
right reserved to the purchasers. Occasionally we are favoured 
with news from the camps, for the most part of a cheerful 
nature, descriptive of presentations of colours, pic-nics, 
dress parades, official receptions, &c. Sometimes it is tinged 
with a shade of melancholy, when the writer touches upon 
the state of the weather or the butter, or relates the last 
amiable indiscretions of the Fire Zouaves; but, on the 
whole, the correspondence is reassuring, and the sanitary eon- 
dition of the field force is so much above what might have been 
as that we learn with regret, under the usual heading of 
“ Important from Annapolis,” that Sergeant Briggs, of the Thir- 
teenth, has been sent to hospital with a severe cold. From New 
Orleans we hear that the young ladies of that city have formed 
themselves into parties for the purpose of practising with revolvers 
at the stars and stripes, and that they have already obtained con- 
siderable proficiency in the art of riddling the American Union. 
The ladies in Boston and New York appear to be more suitably 
engaged, but it is to be feared that their delicate sense of feminine 
propriety must have been outraged, and the labour of their 
fingers retarded, by the rude and reckless wording of an advertise- 
ment in which some graceless sans culotte calls their special 
attention to the total destitution of himself and his battalion in 
the article of under clothing. 

In the midst of all this hubbub and confusion, hectoring and 
vapouring, it is a consolation to know that neither Great Britain 
nor any other European Power is compromised. It would be better 
if individuals could be induced to follow the course adopted by their 
Governments, and abstain from aiding and abetting either side 
by purchases of the trash now vending in Walkstreet under 
the name of securities. It is grievous to see steamer after 
steamer arrive freighted with specie to be exchanged for railway 
scrips, bank shares, and stock in insolvent steam and canal 
companies. It is melancholy to reflect how much of British 
eapital is invested in Illinois sevens and Missouri sixes. Already 
dark rumours are in circulation of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate the revenues of the railways to the support 
of the war; and the prospects of those who have the misfortune 
to hold bank stock are still less hopeful. In one State alone— 
and that the one in which English capital is most abundantly 
distributed — we learn from the authority of the New York 
Herald that— 

Out of eleven millions of circulation in Illinois bank notes, eight millions 
have been discredited, and are worth but forty cents on the dollar, and the 
remaining three millions cannot be conyerted into specie or exchange without 
a sacrifice of twenty per cent. 

But great as the losses may be to the invester in prairie 
consols or Arkansas toothpicks, it will be nothing to the fate 
that awaits him who dabbles in either Federal or State stock 
contracted for war purposes. His money will be as inevitably 
lost as if it were sunk in the Suez Canal or the Atlantic cable. 
Spasmodie efforts will doubtlessly be made to pay the interest 
of such loans during the continuance of the struggle, but 
the result is assured, and may be summed up in one word— 
repudiation. The reason is obvious. The existence of a 
national debt that cannot be provided for by the present 
customs tariff and the sale of Government lands is incousistent 
with the feelings and habits of the people, who would lose 
no time in expressing their opinions through the medium 
of their unlimited suffrage. 0 representative would be 
sent to Congress who was not pledged up to the hilt to the 
total nullification of all indebtedness; for such a course would 
not only present the most facile mode of wiping out disagreeable 
reminiscences, but would have the additional advantage of being 
hallowed by precedent. Is it to be supposed that the American 
citizen, hitherto the most lightly taxed on the face of the globe, 
will quietly sit down and groan under the financial burden neces- 
sary to keep faith with the public creditor? Is it probable that, 
with the remedy in his own hands, he will consent to have his 
energies shackled and his comforts diminished by the odious im- 
position of excise or assessment? Let those who know America 
best bear testimony to the truth. From the pen of one of the 
ablest of their writers (Cooper), we learn that “the great prac- 
tical defect of institutions like ours is, that they give to the 
activity of the rogue a very dangerous ascendancy oyer the 
peed correctives of the honest man.” If this be true of 
individuals—and who, with any experience of the country, will 


gainsay it ?—what can be hoped or expected from the combined 
action of a whole community steeped to the lips in debt, frantic 
with disappointment, and burning to avenge their disasters on 
the first comer 


MAYNOOTH. 


Shey is at least one advantage in hearty religious bigotry, 
that it possesses the virtue of reconciling even the bitterest 
political antagonists. Toryism and Radicalism have kissed each 
other in the persons of Mr. Spooner and Mr. Whalley. All 
uestions of our institutions in Church and State are forgotten for 
the moment in common rancour against the tumble-down old 
edifice that mocks the dignity of a Roman Catholic seminary at 
Maynooth. It appears, however, that Mr. Spooner only swal- 
lowed Mr. Whalley as a Jew might swallow a bit of pig, under 
the pressure of supreme necessity. At one agonizing moment it 
was actually within the range of possibility that the succession 
of Papist-haters might become extinct. For some time the mantle 
of Mr. Spooner went a-begging. No Elisha was there to cateh 
it from the shoulders of its beatified owner; but rather all the 
possible Elishas showed an unflattering agility in slipping away 
from under it. Mr. Newdegate owns to having recoiled from 
the arduous honour. He was haunted, it appears, by the singular 
apprehension that the question might “‘ degenerate’ into a party 
question. His delicacy on that head was perhaps superfluous, 
seeing that half the party to which he belongs, and all the chiefs _ 
whom he follows, vote against him. There was a time, indeed, 
when, with the tumult of 1851 fresh in their recollection, the 
danger did exist that a party in want of a banner might have 
appropriated this ragged and dirty bit of orange. But in 
those days Mr. Newdegate was afflicted with no delicate 
apprehension of the evils that a fusion of Toryism and 
Maynooth might inflict upon one or upon the other. After 
he had shut the door, with such hollow courtesy, upon the poor 
supplicant, it begged from house to house all along the ranks 
of its professed adherents. No one would give it shelter. Each 
one had abundance of civil words ; bit each, with the best wishes 
for its welfare—in fact, out of an overwhelming anxiety for its 
success—turned it into the street. At last, in the extremity of its 
despair, it stooped to accept the humiliating hospitality of Mr. 
Whalley. Other questions have wandered often, houseless and 
destitute, meeting nothing butacivil repulse where they had looked 
for eager championship. Many annuals, once gay and flourish- 
ing, have withered in oblivion for want of some bold bigot to 
tend them. But none has hitherto submitted to the ignominy 
of being taken up by Mr. Whalley. Even the case of the 
Baron de Bode, fabulous in its antiquity and a byword for its 
tediousness, has merited a better destiny. } 
The House did not receive its old friend under a new face with 
any extravagant enthusiasm. Mr. Spooner’s venerable aspect 
and ancient connexion with a once victorious cause used to secure 
him a respectful hearing. But Mr. Whalley, having deliberately 
selected this exploded folly, with no chance of telling anything 
that was new, with no hope of success that the most sanguine 
could entertain, was held to deserve no quarter. It was an even- 
ing for the exercise of the vocal powers of those members who 
devote themselves to the useful duty of exterminating bores. 
There are a certain number of such members in the House, who 
are by no means the least honoured in its body. They are not 
blest with the gift of eloquence, and therefore their opinions are 
seldom expressed in any articulate form. But those opinions are 
not on that account suppressed. The simple formule of vocife- 
ration current in the House are amply suflicient for the purpose 
of conveying their views to the Legislature in a way intelligible to 
the most unwilling listener. In dry, businesslike debates they 
have no place, and usually absent themselves. If they are present, 
their utility is not so tary <a for they are wont to occupy 
their unemployed moments by talking so loud that no speaker can 
be heard. But they come out in all their eT a party orator 
has to be cheered or a worn-out annual to be hooted down. In 
the cheering they act as fuglemen, selecting with unerring jude. 
ment the pauses in which the orator is desirous of bein 
interrupted in order that he may collect his thoughts, or in w. 
a good round cheer is likely to rub into the enemy’s raw places 
some biting epigram or effective retort. But their greatest 
value is when those vermin have to be hunted down who, by the 
common law of the House of Commons, are placed beyond the 
pale of its courtesy. When bores will bore, then is the hour of 
the yellers. When Mr. Digby Seymour is moved by that sin- 
cerity which distinguishes him to vindicate the British constitu- 
tion; when Mr. Darby Griffiths has a foreign policy to develop ; 
when any one is ill-advised enough to prolong a debate on the 
Ballot or on Maynooth, or to trench, when an early division: is 
expected, on the sacred hour which the House reserves for the 
pleasures of the table—then it looks to the sturdy lungs of these 
gentlemen for protection. On the present occasion they did not 
neglect their duty. Mr. Whalley was compelled to stunt to 
dwarfish proportions the fiery peroration he had prepared, and 
Sir W. Verner was forced to content himself with reading a long 
oath, which few ple heard, and no reporter took the trouble 
to report. All this was tolerable, though barely tolerable, be- 
cause it was in the regular course of things. ‘Lhere must be a 
mover and a seconder, and they must speak. It is only expected 
that they shall lean to the side of mercy in the performance of 
their odious duty. So, too, it was perfectly regular that Mr. 
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Cardwell should say a few words; and as he possesses that most 
valuable of all oratorical gifts, brevity, he was listened to with 
patience. Mr. Spooner’s right, also, to reiterate his unchanged 
convictions was recognised as prescriptive. But when Mr. Digby 
Seymour got up to explain that his conscientious convictions had 
undergone a change, and to construct a set of motives for that 
change, the House began to feel that a comedy which was not 
comic was more than they were required to endure. ‘Ihe yellers 
were called in to do their office, and Mr. Digby Seymour was 
summarily extinguished. 

By this time the dinner hour began to approach, and the 
outcry became more vicious and general. When Mr. Somes, 
of the Evangelical Alliance, got up, and there seemed every 
probability of a repetition of the time-honoured story of 
the extracts from Dens, and the horrors of the matricula- 
tion oath, and the treasonable utterances of those two sons of 
Belial, Cabasutius and Divoti, it was felt that the moment for 
energetic measures of repression had arrived. ‘To be compelled 
to sacrifice a comfortable dinner in order to spend an evening 
with the casuists was more than even the keenest Protestant 
could endure. The Zoological Gardens at four o'clock is the 
ouly assemblage in England which can compare in point of 
uproar with the House of Commons at half-past seven. Mr. 
Somes met with no quarter from friend or foe. Had he pos- 
sessed the eloquence of Demosthenes, his appeals would have 
been in vain against the mute pleadings of the minute-hand on 
the clock. Consequently, after amusing himself with an expres- 
sive pantomime for a few minutes, and shaking the dust off his 
feet with as much effect as aman can be supposed to produce 
whose legs are concealed from view, he sat down in despair. 
A few minutes were conceded to Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully for old association’s sake. Mr. Newdegate had 
warned the House so often of the conspiracy of the Jesuits 
which was on the point of breaking out, and had threatened them 
so often with the vengeance of the people of England if this 
measure were not carried, that it was felt that he had a vested 
right in these exciting topics. He had worked them for so many 

ears that it seemed like the recollection of some dream of 
infancy to hear those solemn tones again. ‘The House of Com- 
mons feels towards those well-known accents as a Highlander 
feels to his bagpipe. Fastidious ears may criticise—but is there 
not something sweet in the music of one’s youth? Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully is a younger performer: but he has made the 
question his own by once talking the six hours of one 
whole mortal Wednesday upon it. Such an achievement may 
be said to represent the spolia opima of debate. It gives him a 
position he can never lose. Whenever the corpse of the May- 
nooth motion is exhumed to be solemnly dragged to the old 
place of execution, he has won the right to an honourable place 
in the procession. On the present occasion, however, he was 
satisfied to reduce the six hours to six minutes, and then he 
sat down. And now, thought the House, for the division, and 
the dinner that is beyond it! What was their horror when they 
saw again, above the sea of heads, Mr. Whalley’s form, whose 
energetic writhings we | had already discontentedly watched for 
upwards of an hour at the beginning of the debate. Their feelings 
could only be compared to those of Sancho Panza, when, after 
many disappointments, he saw the last dish on which his stomach 
had counted disappear at the nod of the inexorable physician. 
They fairly roared with indignation. If any conclusion may be 
drawn from the play of muscle which was exhibited by Mr. 
Whalley’s gesticulations during the ensuing ten minutes, it may 
be presumed that he was delivering a withering philippic 
either against the Papists, or against the sensual lovers of their 
dinners who were interrupting him. But the burning thoughts 
which he produced on that occasion are lost to fame. Nota 
word ald be heard above the din. For some time it seemed 
likely to become a contest of rival throats, and not to be concluded 
till it had been ascertained by experiment whether the voice of 
Mr. Whalley or thatof his assailants could remain for the longest 
time at full pitch. At last the Speaker, by an act of bold and 
fortunate despotism, put an end to the situation. Mr. Whalley 
appealed to him to enforce order—whereupofi the Speaker rose. 
It is the rule of the House that so long as the Speaker is on his 
legs, no one else may rise. Having once got Mr. Whalley down, 
the Speaker determined not to lose his vantage ground ; and in- 
stead of giving him a chance of getting up again, as soon as he had 
restored order, put the question, cleared the House, and took the 
division. Thus did Apollo save the House from Mr. Whalley. 

Maynooth is a curious instance of the superstition that at- 
taches to an habitual war-cry. Assuming that it is a frightful sin 
to encourage Popery by State grants, Maynooth is by no means 
the worst instance of that sin. The support which is given to 
Popery in Canada, Malta, and other colonies is of a far more 
energetic character ; and of course, no compacts can excuse the 
continued perpetration of such a sin. The case of Herod’s 
daughter—which, as lawyers say, is the ruling case upon that 
ype, all appeals to treaty obligations. But even in 

is country Maynooth is not the worst instance of national con- 
tribution to a soul-destroying idolatry. The Education votes 
foster Roman Catholic education on a far wider scale than is 
done by the Maynooth grant. But Maynooth has the advantage 
of long habit. hen men have talked on a polemical subject tor 
a certain number of years, it becomes a habit, like that of drink- 
ing or smoking, which no good resolutions can cure. The thing 
is ingrained into Mr. Spooner’s very bones. Whena dead snuff- 


taker is galvanized, it is said that the first motion of the corpse is 
to make as though it were taking snuff again. If Mr. Spooner 
ever should die, and should be submitted to a galvanic battery, 
we feel sure that the two hands would rise again to their old 
emphatic attitude, and the tongue would contrive to frame once 
more the familiar word ‘‘ Maynooth.” 


CRICKET. 


ie is pleasant to read in the columns of the sporting news- 
papers the details of the innumerable cricket matches which 
occupy, during the summer season, so large a portion of their 
space. We question whether the champion of a grammar-school 
is ever likely to enjoy a prouder moment than that in which he 
beholds his score duly published for the information of the 
sporting world. From Lord’s famous ground, and from the 
green of the remotest village, as well as from wherever British 
soldiers are contending against climate or their country’s enemies, 
there are sure to come reports of all considerable matches, pre- 
pared with that methodical accuracy which is so characteristic 
of all British pastimes. The businesslike character of these dry 
records is, however, qualified in the case of the more important 
matches of the season by minute descriptions of the play, written 
in a language which has been gradually developed for this special 

urpose, as well as by an illimitable supply of appropriate jokes. 

t is not uncommon to state separately the effect of every ball 
that has been delivered during a three days’ match of first-rate 
players, and the art of doing this with something like novelty 
or liveliness of style has now been carried to a point of 
very high perfection. We should think, however, that the 
popularity of this kind of writing is not so much due to 
the number or variety of the jokes which it embodies, 
as to the enormous quantity of facts, great and_ small, 
which it is made the means of stating. The practical English- 
man loves fun, or what he thinks so, much; but he loves truth 
more. If he be a cricketer, he will read with interest such a de- 
scription as one now before us of what are called “the newly 
tried colts of Surrey”—that is, the young performers who are in 
course of being brought forward to recruit the cricketing strength 
of that famous county. He will like to know the day of birth, 
the height and weight of Henry Jupp, as well as that he is a 
good long-stop, and by trade a bricklayer; and he will peruse 
with ar 3 interest the same particulars concerning a cheese- 
monger, a carpenter, a labourer, two coopers, and another brick- 
layer. Our own concern with this catalogue of Surrey colts is 
chiefly for the illustration it affords of how the game of cricket 
operates to bring together men of every class, and to excite 
feelings of mutual respect and cordiality between the squire and 
the artisan, the captain and the private, and even the master and 
the schoolboy. The players at cricket are stripped of the dis- 
tinctions of rank and fortune, and placed upon a level where skill 
and strength alone give the superiority. This temporary oblite- 
ration of social differences is effected in the most complete 
manner, and yet at the same time there is no such close juxta- 
position of high and low as might be disagreeable to fastidious 
members of the upper class. Among the many joyous spectacles 
which a fine summer-day in England presents, there is not one 
more pleasant in itself, or more full of promise of future good, 
than a cricket-gronnd where a match is being played in the 
presence of an assembled county. 

One advantage which cricket possesses over some other sports 
consists in the facility with which a large number of spectators 
may view the game. The wickets may . conveniently pitched 
in the very centre of a spacious ground, and the chief interest of 
the proceedings attaches to the space between them. Another 
advantage is, that this interest is sustained at nearly the same 

int throughout the day, whereas a great horse-race may be 
Socided, as we know, in less than three minutes, and the 

eatest boat-race of the year takes only about eight times as 
-— The last-named spectacle, moreover, cannot be viewed 
throughout its course without considerable exertion or some 
risk of entire disappointment. But a cricket match on a fine 
day and amid a picturesque country offers to the spectator 
perhaps the perfection of lazy pleasure. It is common to say 
that on a race-course people get their picnic and their fun, and 
need not care to see the race. No doubt there is a vast deal 
of enjoyment among those who are in a bad position for the 
finish. Still, a game which everybody can see equally well, 
while all get as much luncheon, flirtation, small gambling, 
knock-’em-downs, iced drink and cigars, as six hours’ steady 
application will accomplish, has merits which will long enable 
it to hold its own in England. The ladies give it an enthusi- 
astic and in some places an intelligent support. There are 
fair hands quite able to keep the score, but we fear there 
are also many pairs of brilliant eyes which imperfectly 
discern the beauty, and we may almost say the try, of 
a “maiden over,” and whose possessors are not wolibebe: just 
at the moment when the tactician’s highest qualities are 
being displayed, to ask whether the game is not going 
to begin soon. If there be a melancholy thought whic 
the Cricket field suggests, it is perhaps this, that all ladies, and 
a great many gentlemen, show an incapacity for appreciating 
the truly sublime in art. Cautious play, to alternate quick and 
slow bowling, is voted, or at least is felt, tedious. The majority 
love to see a slashing hitter, who has got his hand and eye 
well in, so as to be thoroughly master of the bowling, and to 
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bee the field in active but hopeless chase after the far-driven 
ball. There is in such an exhibition an approach to that tyranny 
of the strong over the weak which possesses a latent charm even 
for the civilized human mind. When an unusually hard hit 
sends the fielder breathless and hatless past the line of tents 
and carriages in pursuit of the ball, an involuntary respect is 
felt forhim who, while compelling this violent and vain exertion, 
has scored five runs and got back safely to his wicket, and is 
even readier than he was before to condemn other fielders 
to depart on equally distant and futile errands. There is, 
however, a Nemesis awaiting slashing hitters, as well as all 
other arrogant confiders in the strength of their own arms. 
Sooner or later, the patient bowler is rewarded for his 
skilful and ill-understood exertions by seeing the ball hit 
well up, but not so far away but that a quick fielder 
can get under it before it falls. As that fielder runs towards the 
spot where he calculates the ball will descend, there is neither 
lady nor child upon the ground who does not perceive what he 
is attempting, and understand at least that in some way or other 
his success is of great importance to his side. Alas for that 
unhappy fielder if he should miss the ball, perhaps slipping and 
tumbling upon his nose or backwards, before or at the moment 
when it seems safe inhand. There is not inall that company a 
mouth so small or a voice so soft but that it can speak the 
harrowing word, “ Butter-fingers!” But if that fielder should 
make what will be immortalized as a “splendid catch,” the 
moment when he signifies his triumph by throwing the ball high 
above his head must well repay him for all the hardships, the 
rating, blows, and fagging-out of his education in that art of 
which he has now shown himself a master. His glory is like 
that of Achilles when he had slain Hector, against whom the 
other chiefs of the Greek army had been making very poor 
figures. Like some other popular heroes, too, he gets more 
credit than properly belongs to him, for it is only the select 
few who can infer from the succinct statement, “Brown e. 
Jones b. Smith,” that Jones, not of his own unaided prowess, 
but by the help of Smith and of the gods, sent the terrible 
ball-compeller, the far-driving Brown, to Hades. 

Perhaps the firm hold which cricket has on the national regard 
was never more conspicuously proved than by the state of Lord’s 
Ground during the past week. We can easily understand the 
popularity of the public-school matches of former years in which 
the chosen of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester used to appear 
before friends and relatives, and all in London who had an hour 
to spare and a recollection of their own school days. All the 
rank, and talent, and beauty of the metropolis would be drawn 
together by some or other of the many influences which made 
this exhibition by boys far more profitable to the ground than 
any that could be offered by men to whom cricket was the 
business of their lives. These matches have now, we believe, 
been discontinued for several years, and only rarely and partially 
have any attempts been made at their restoration. Last year 
there was a match at Lord’s between Eton and Harrow, which 
was applauded by the spectators with all the old enthusiasm. It 
is not difficult to understand the objections which have interfered 
with the matches, although it is by no means impossible that b 
judicious management those objections might be obviated. e 
commend this subject to the particular consideration of the Royal 
Commission which is about to inquire into the system of the 
Public Schools. If they can produce a satisfactory plan for con- 
ciliating masters and parents into a revival of the ancient 
glories of these matches, they will have earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of the noble game of cricket. The play, of 
course, was looked upon by critical eyes rather for its future 
promise than for its present excellence. The players had the 
unbounded sympathy of the most influential of the spectators, 
who saw in them the image of their own youth, and the force 
of example commanded the applause of the humbler crowd. But, 
in the fine match which has So played this week at Lord’s in 
the presence of ‘five thousand spectators, including a vast 
number of rank and fashion,” the players were all of plebeian 
origin—men who have found in cricket a pleasanter or more 
gainful trade than those to which they were respectively 
brought up. The formidable name of Julius Cesar is borne by 
the son of a Surrey yeoman, and the veteran Lillywhite, the 
father of another of the players, was a blacksmith. It places 
in a striking light the avidity with which sport is pursued in 
England to observe how many men are tempted, at least during 
the season, to leave the last, the anvil, or the kneading-trough, 
for the sake of what they can earn by playing at cricket, either 
before or with the peers and gentlemen who support the game. 
The All England Eleven has now for a good number of years 
been an association of players who make around of engagements 
to play such provincial clubs as are willing to remunerate their 
antagonists for the sake of the lessons to be learned from en- 
countering their superior skill. There could be no better means 
devised of keeping up a high general standard of proficiency. 
The Eleven mostly prevail against even eighteen or twenty-two 
antagonists, contriving to get the ball afield althougha sort of wall 
of men surrounds the wicket. The United All England Eleven we 
stippose to be a younger association formed to compete with the 
older body in the wide and — field which has opened to it. 
The distinction which has been attempted between the names of 
these rival associations may remind one that a deeper and more 
deadly antagonism in another hemisphere is at — only marked 
in words by the difference between Federal States and a Con- 


federation. We apprehend that originally an All England Eleven 
either were, or were supposed to be, the eleven best cricketers 
in England. But for many years the term has meant no more 
than eleven very good cricketers of various counties, who were 
ready to play a match with any club or district that made suit- 
able proposals. That there is—as might be expected—only a 
og small difference, or none at all, between the merits of one 
and the other of these associations, has been proved by the late 
match at Lord’s, which the All England Eleven won by only 
five runs. The play on both sides was magnificent, and the 
interest of the game on the last day almost unparalleled. 


THE NEW GARDENS OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


HERE exists a traditional caricature of our native character 
some three or four centuries old, the truth of which has not 
yet been worn out. The John Bull of the period is represented 
sans culottes, but with a bale of broad cloth Pefore him, unable to 
settle the fashion of his clothes. It seems to be much the same 
with the estate which the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
4851 have recently acquired in the suburb now to be known as 
South Kensington. Whether the Commissioners are really at their 
wits’ end what to do with their land, or whether they have any 
plan which they find it prudent to keep back, we may discuss, 
perhaps, next week, when we come to examine the Blue Book 
Report which they have just issued. At any rate, they have 
settled the trimmings of their coat before they let us see the 
fashion of the garment itself. It is a novelty to construct your 
gardens before you have built your house. This, however, is 
what the Commissioners have done at South Kensington. They 
have let the central part of their estate, which is one day to be 
surrounded by public buildings, to the Horticultural Society 
before they have come to a determination—or at least before 
they have announced it—as to the application of the main site 
itself. We mention this in limine, because it is superfluous to 
discuss the character or success of the Horticultural Gardens 
which were opened on Wednesday without a distinct under- 
standing that these gardens are intended to be subordinated 
to a much larger scheme, about which at present we know nothing, 
and by the character and scale of which the fitness of the gardens 
themselves must be determined. They are intended for an 
ornamental centre to something in nubibus ; and till we know 
what _ something is, we cannot say if they are a failure or a 
triumph. 

The gardens were opened with a féte, which was one of those 
odd mixtures of the sacred and profane, the semi-religious and 
semi-military, the public and private, which are becoming indi- 
genous among us. A grand public inauguration, with court 
dresses, heralds, and trumpets, we can quite understand ; but 
the Royal Family in private attire, the Cabinet Ministers in very 
shabby overcoats, and the Bishop of London in full pontificals, 
is a grotesque and incongruous association. One of those re- 
markable compositions which the newspapers designate as 
“ offering up a prayer,” seems to be rather out of place with the 
fine bonnets and flirtation which are usually considered to be 
the final cause of a horticultural féte. However, the day was 
ae with that amount of excitement and interest which 
thrills through the female breast in the crisis of an impending 
or rather inchoate thunderstorm, and which is apt to commu- 
nicate itself in coarser sentiments to the sex whose sympathies 
in new bonnets do not go beyond the milliner’s bill. After all, 
when you have seen the flowers which you may not pluck, and 
the fruit which you may not eat, a horticultural /ée is but a dull 
affair, especially when the weather is threatening. On Wednes- 
day it seemed as though the Society had brought to Brompton 
that bad weather which made the name of Chiswick a word of 
fear in the world of fashion. But the triumphs of Mr. Veitch 
and Mr. Turner, Mr. Lane and Mr. Paul, set people at their 
ease ; and the hours of the Floralia were not badly spent between 
criticisms on the spotted and variegated plants which are the 
last floricultural rage, and on the award of the prizes to what 
was really an interesting and novel contest, and the gossip of 
familiar and fashionable society. 

As to the gardens themselves, much of the judgment which 
o— to be passed upon them depends, as we have said, on the 
scale of the surrounding buildings. At present, they are much 
in the state of the Scotch roads when they received their well- 
known Irish eulogium. We have seen the South Kensington 
Gardens “‘ before they were made,” and the articles ‘‘ communi- 
cated” to the newspapers have pronounced them to be scarcely 
inferior to those of Paradise both in the speed and the excellence in 
which they have been brought into being. They may be all 
this in posse, but in their present rude and undigested state there 
is a strong suggestion rather of chaos than of creation. Two distinct 
authorities are responsible for the elaboration of these gardens. 
‘To the Royal Commissioners are due the arcades, and this 
of the work has been executed by Mr. Sidney Smirke and Cap- 
tain Fowke, while the gardens are the inspiration of Mr. Nesfield, 
the landscape gardener of the day, who receives his commission 
from the Horticultural Society. The brick arcades are certainly 
a success, and, when enlivened by sculpture and constructive 
polychrome, will perhaps leave little to be desired. We speak 
with some amount of hesitation, for though we only suspected 
stucco instead of stone here and there, it is very difficult to speak 
of a work such as this in its present rudimentary state. The 
arcades, cspecially those with the terra cotta double shafts, 
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promise well; and if the colour of the contrasted brickwork 
can be depended upon (which, without glazing, is, we fear, 
not to be expected), they will form a very creditable 
composition—that is, a composition per se. What this ar- 
cade will be in connexion with those buildings which are 
projected outside the rectangular plot of twenty-two acres 
which forms the Horticultural Society’s Garden, is another 
matter. We rather suspect that the problem of the future 
galleries—or whatever else is to fill the external bounding lines 
of this vast quadrangle—will be complicated by the scale of the 
existing arcades, and especially by the outline, not a graceful 
one, of the large conservatory which occupies tie north side. 
Something of those proportions with which the late Mr. Martin, 
who drew very freely upon space and architectural masses, used to 
invest his Ninevehs and Babylons, will be required to subordinate 
the existing arcades to the unknown masses. But this is a 
question for the future ; and as the matter now stands—that is, 
taking the arcades only as indepeiident structures—we can con- 
gratulate the Society and the Commissioners on their design and 
execution. 

Something more and something less laudatory remains to be 
said about the gardens. Undoubtedly the Horticultural Society 
was right in the general treatment. Landscape gardening, as 
everybody knows, is concerned with two principles—ihe formal 
and the romantic, the artificial and natural schools—the geo- 
metrical and the so-called picturesque. In London, ai the present 
moment, we have these South Kensington Gardens representing 
the formal, and the Regent’s Park Gardens the natural type. 
In either case the principle is well applied. Of course, where 
there is ample space, the two systems ought to be combined; 
and art ought gradually to be shaded off into nature, and the 

leasance should melt into the park by imperceptible gradations. 

ut in so small a space as a London garden this is impossible. 
At South Kensington there is nothing but a trim garden; and 
as a mere repertory of fine trees and fine flowers, little can be 
done, as the smoke and confinement will always prevent its being 
other than a home for horticulture under difliculties. If we 
want fine specimens of health and growth we must still go 
to Sydenham and Kew. The South Kensington plot has only 
three old trees in situ, and these of only tenth-rate quality, 
while it is almost too much to expect that the conifere will do 
more than exist. All, therefore, that ought to have been attempted 
was the artificial system; but it should have been treated upon 
a bold and large scale. It must be remembered that the arcades 
are large, and the surrounding buildings will be larger ; the plot 
is severe and formal; the lines can be taken in at asingle giance, 
and therefore should be pronounced and leading. The whole 
aspect of the gardens depends upon the mass and dignity of the 
plan, both as to the beds and levels. A dead flat, unchequered 
y a single prominence, unbroken by avenues or clumps, de- 
manded, as we have said, formal treatment. The picturesque or 
higgledy-piggledy was impossible ; but the formal ought to have 
been of the boldest. We certainly cannot congratulate Mr. Nes- 
field on any success in laying out his quadrangle. The limes just 
planted, though probably they will die, are either too many or 
too few; the conifers already show the signs of premature 
death; and the slopes, besides being insignificant and poor in 
proportion, both of angle and depth, seem only to have been 
constructed with an eye to economize the materials. Had the whole 
plot been brought down by a succession of bold stages, a pro- 
portionate scale would have fale attained. As it is, the slopes are 
complementary, and thereforé unmeaning. You descend one little 
pitch only to climb up another puny rise. Nor can we say much 
for the beds. The pseudo-orange trees, made of grafted Portugal 
laurel, are of course very effective, and long lines of symmetrical 
shrubs will probably give what is so much vapled—thparenk 
size. But we very much regret that any specimens of those 
execrable polychrome beds in which Mr. Nesfield delights 
should have received the sanction of the Horticultural Society. 
The polychrome of a Zarden should consist in the polychrome 
of flowers, and of flowers only. Mr. Nesfield, as is well known, 
delights in a polychrome which is only fit for a daby-house, and 
for children playing at gardens ona tea-board. ‘This style of art 
consists of fantastic little beds made by dusting bits of broken 
brick, splintered slate, shattered glass of different colours, chalk 
and coal, over gravel walks, to the depth of at least half an inch, 
diversified into childish Jittle patterns, by thin spidery lines of 
evanescent box-edging. Every principle of taste and congruity 
is violated in this “system” of decoration. They are walks, 
only they are not to be walked upon. They affect to repre- 
sent natural varieties of surface, and naturally contrasted 
kinds of soil—only this is done by the vulgarest and cheapest 
materials. ‘There is but one satisfaction about these pattern 
beds, which is, that the first pelting shower reduces the whole 
into most unpicturesque confusion and dirty dilapidation ; and the 
pounded brick will soon be washed into the smashed slate, and 
weeds and worm casts will speedily obliterate this Berlin work of 
the parterre. No great harm, except that of wasting money 
and accrediting bad taste, is done by these childish decorations, 
in comparison of which the pebble and oystershell work of a tea- 
garden rises into sublimity. But they display weakness, as 
indeed does the whole arrangement of the ground-plan of the 
gardens. The wretched little shallow canals, which are not 
deep enough for aquatic plants, are quite of a piece with the 
parterres, and though it is possible that the fountains may re- 
lieve the place from absolute insipidity, nothing can justify the 


meanness of the detail, and the pettiness of the leading lines of 
the composition. A space of twenty-two acres has been treated 
on a paltry plan which would be scarcely tolerable in a street 
garden of six square yards, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
Iv. 

MONG the portraits included in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition there is none superior to that of Miss 
Alice Prinsep (343), by Mr. G. F. Watts. It is one which will 
long dwell in the spectator’s memory. Not that the young lad 
is extraordinarily beautiful, but that the artist has with admi- 
table skill idealized his subject, and so has given us a truer 
portrait than a mere pliysical likeness. Here we see the mind 
and character of the sitter as well as the actual external linea- 
ments. She is seated at the pianoforte, sideways to the spectator, 
but she turns her head so as to show her full face, lighted up 
with sentiment and expression. There is great artistic merit 
in the pose of the figure. The costume is conventionalized ; the 
dress is of a deep blue colour with yellow trimmings, which are 
reduced to harmony of tone by masterly painting. Tt is probably 
in order to rival Gainsborough’s feat in his “ Blue Boy,” that 
the background of this remarkable picture is a somewhat heavy 
and purposeless arrangement of sombre hangings, which succeed 
in toning down the central mass of bright biue colouring. Mr, 
Watts’s other work, ‘‘ The Window Seat” (348)—a girl’s head 
in profile—is also excellent. ‘The next most striking portrait of the 
season—excepting Mr. Dyce’s Eastern head and M 
portraitofa lady,of which we have already spoken—is undoubted] 
Mr. Boxall’s picture of * Louis Huth, Esq.” (67), the only vuk 
exhibited by this artist. Drawn with great force and precision 
on a dark background, this head is excellently rendered, both as 
to sentiment and’ execution. Two artistic portraits will deservedly 
command attention, both for their subjects and their own intrinsic 
merits. Mr. Ward, the Academician, is admirably drawn (819) 
by Mr. Richmond, in that bold crayon style which it is a pity 
that the latter artist ever abandoned. And Mr. Faed, the Asso- 
ciate, is not unworthily portrayed by Mr. W. M. Tweedie (395) 
with great vigour of touch and felicity of expression. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s contributions are numerous. His portrait of Lord Har- 
rowby (171) is refined and characteristic; but the head alone is 
well and solidly painted. So, too, in the picture of Mr. 8. T. 
Kekewich, M.P. (253), though the head is forcible, the acces- 
sories and the background of foliage are slovenly and unfinished. 
The same criticism applies to Mr. f isher’s portrait (288), in which 
the face alone has been treated with any elaboration. The artist 
does not seem to have even attempted to idealize Lord Auckland’s 
face (405); but this picture is relieved from mediocrity by clever 
treatment, the head being framed, as it were, in an oval stone 
fenestration. A crayon sketch of Mr. Adeane, M.P. (887), by 
Mr. Eddis, seems to us not inferior to Mr. Riclimond’s early 
manner. It is effective, spirited, and original. This painter's 
other work, a full-sized subscription portraitof Mr. Robert Palmer 
(17), intended for the Assize Court Hall at Reading, is dull and 
commonplace. These huge canvases, covered with prosaic 
likenesses of nobodies, are perhaps enough to crush the spirits 
of any man who has imagination or aspirations. There are no 
better or more graceful crayon sketches exhibited this year than 
Mr. Thorburn’s two boys’ heads, Lord Ossulston (732), and the 
Hon. Montague Bennet (785). Nor is he less successful in his 
clever and poetical portraits of Lady Tankerville (738), and 
Lord Mandeville (775). _Skilful, but less happy, is his un- 
idealized group of tad boys’ heads in a row, called ‘‘ Three 
Brothers” (911). In the Rev. Mungo Mackenzie (772), by 
the same artist, we have a shrewd and powerful Scotch head 
very forcibly given. This is an oil-painting. Mr. Sant main- 
tains his reputation for pretty and_ sentimental portraiture, 
with a certain indefinable air of the Faubourg de St. Germain. 
See, for instance, his picture of the children of Lord 
Herbert (257), two handsome boys by a lake side, with 
a leafy background, about to sail a toy-ship. “The Whisper” 
(121) is an artificial, but rather pleasing composition of two 
young girls. There is some expressional force here and better 
colouring than usual. On the other hand, the boy drawn in a 
“ Portrait” (41) is affected. Here real character is sacrificed to 
costume. The picture of Mrs. Salt (48) is commonplace, and in 
a manner in which the artist is not much at home. Mr. H. T. 
Wells practises in more than one style of portraiture. There is 
novelty and merit in his treatment of the red-cheeked damsel in 
the anonymous portrait (22), but still we do not altogether like it. 
“An Ttalian” (147) is a Titianesque man’s head—wantitig, per- 
haps, peg? though well imagined. A picture of Lord Rane- 
lagh (306) in Volunteer uniform is formidable enough in expres- 
sion to frighten away any number of French invaders. We 
must observe, however, that the muddy boots are an obtrusive 
solecism. Of Mr. Wells’s admirable crayon heads, that of Colonel 
Armstrong (744) seems to us the best. His picture of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bassett (559) is extravagant. The gentleman is in shooting 
costume, tlie lady in full evening dress, and they stand in 
somewhat demonstrative attitudes in a wood. We cannot say 
much in favour of Mr. H. W. Pickersgill’s portraits this year. 
His ‘Spanish Lady” (46) is ill-painted. Two or three other 
heads by this artist are chiefly remarkable for the entire absence 
of any scintillation of mind or individual character; and a study 
of * A Falconer of the Olden Time” (523) is weak in manner. 
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Sir J. W. Gordon never soars above a fair mediocrity. His 
best portraits this year are those of Dr. James Forbes (202), the 
Principal of the United Colleges of St. Andrews; and of the 
Hon. G. F. Boyle (243). The latter has more force than usual, 
and the head is well brought out on a dark background. Ser- 
jeant Manning, the Recorder of Oxford (58), by Mr. J. P. 
night, is a good picture as well as a likeness; and this is rare 
— among the wretched full-sized portraits which crowd the 
cademy walls this year in more abundance than ever. The 
same praise may be given to Mr. Knight's picture of Sir Alfred 
Stephen, of New South Wales (74); but we pause before the 
monstrous vulgarity of the portrait of Thomas Brown, Esq., of 
Ebbw Vale (119), which, we are told in the catalogue, is “to 
be placed in the reading-room of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Ebbw Vale, of which society Mr. Brown is patron.” 
It is not a question whether this gentleman makes a happy 
subject for an artist’s pencil ; but the painter is surely respon- 
sible for manner of treatment. The background is a lurid 
scene, in which an embankment and a locomotive engine figure 
conspicuously. ‘There is, however, no air in the picture, and so, 
for want of aerial distance, all one’s ideas of scale are distorted 
and confused. Mr. Grant’s portraits are always spirited and 
effective, though too often hasty and careless in execution. Lord 
Clyde’s full-length (131) is the best example this year of his 
best manner. ‘The subject deserved, and reeeived, the artist’s 
best pains and labour. “Mrs. and Miss Hodgson” (65)—a 
large dining-room picture—is commonplace and slovenly ; and 
the portrait of Mrs. Hick (286), a canvas of equal size, is no 
better, though some trouble has been taken with the face. Far 
more able is the head of Lord Crewe (380)—a thoughtful coun- 
tenance, which is treated at once with freedom and with what 
may be called “ insight” into character. On the other hand, in 
the head of Mr. R. 8. Holford (483), Mr. Grant gives us a 
mere daub, with no lifelike effect of flesh and blood. ' Over- 
prettiness of manner and flimsiness of effect are the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Swinton’s style, as exemplified in his “ Lady 
Diana Pakington” (84), in which we sadly miss outline and 
solidity. In crayons, however, Mr. Swinton gives us a very 
poetic sketch in his portrait of Lady Dufferin (767), and 
a not less happy portrait, dignified and venerable, of 
the “ Duchess of Cambridge” (866), executed in the same style of 
art. In General Eber’s portrait (172), Mr. H. W. Phillips has 
the good fortune to have found a striking countenance and a most 
picturesque costume—the Garibaldian red shirt under a white 
military cloak. His full-length of the young “ Lord Bowmont” 
(236), dressed in shooting costume, and loading his fowling-piece, 
is well composed, but wants solidity of painting. Were it not 
for the silly affectation of filling up the background with a smoky 
view of the burning of the Emperor’s Winter Palace at Pekin, 
Mr. Phillips’ half-length of Mr. H. B. Loch, Lord Elgin’s secre- 
tary in China (445), would be an excellent picture—a strikingly 
intellectual countenance forcibly rendered. Clerical portraits 
are more rare this year than usual, and, strange to say, volunteer 
uniforms are by no means numerous. Of the former, we may 
notice Mr. Drummond’s head of Dr. Thomson, of Lincoln’s Inn 
(213), as doing less than justice to the original. The hand in this 
is il-painted. The Dean of Canterbury’s 
ead (332), by Mr. Dickinson, is intellectual in expression and 
truthfully rendered. This dignitary has the courage to wear a 
beard, though, unlike the Anglican divines of the seven- 
teenth century, he still shaves the upper lip. The compro- 
mise, esthetically, is not happy. Of Volunteers, excluding Lord 
Ranelagh’s full-length, already mentioned, we find a head by 
Mr. Cuthbert, of a Sapper of the Art Student’s Company (96). 
It is badly and vulgarly painted. Colonel McMurdo, Inspector- 
General of Volunteers (246), by Mr. E. Williams, is drawn, not 
in very good taste, in full uniform, holding by the hand “his in- 
fant daughter, grandchild of the late General Sir C. J. Napier.” 
The child’s leg is sadiy out of drawing. ‘The Earl of Airlie” 
(273); by Mr. Neigall, is another specimen of scamped and uncon- 
scientious work. ‘The beech-tree behind the figure is a marvel 
of bad painting. The dog and the black-velveted sportsman— 
hat off, in knickerbockers, and holding his gun—are mere con- 
ventional lay-figures. ‘‘ Dr. Paliologus” (283)—so spelt by Mr. 
W. M. Hay—is a head of much character, drawn with a firm 
touch. The Board-room of the Liverpool Institute is about to 
receive a wretched memorial-picture, on the largest scale, of the 
late George Holt, Esq. (334), by Mr. J. Robertson. This might 
be described as a study of a Turkey carpet, with the accidental 
accessory of a lay-figure to give scale. “ Lord Malmesbury, in 
his Peer’s robes,” by Mr. J. G. Middleton (371), is meritorious, 
and remarkable for a good tone of colour. r. Macnee is not 
complimentary to his sitter in his portraiture of Mr. Matthews 
(406). A more courtly painter would scarcely have drawn this 
face in full, and at any rate he would not have lent to it 
so. self-satisfied an expression. We rather like a picture 
which hangs near the one last noticed. ‘ Richard Hill” (420), 
by Mr. Cuthbert, is the profile of a groom, given with curious 
realistic fidelity, and not without a dash of humour. “A Girl at 
a Window ” (431), by Mr. J. Cobbett, and the oval head of a 
woman, by Mr. Gush (515), show promise in their handling. 
The Ludlow Hunt pays Mr. Sitwell the questionable com- 
pliment of an equestrian portrait by Mr. 8S. Pearce (442); 
wooden-like hounds, a stiff horse, a pink coat, and an indistinet 
background, make up the composition. Mr. 8, West having to 


draw on one canvas the four children of Lord Nelson (452), 
ranges them pyramidally, and nicknames the lifeless and con- 
strained group “ Bringing in a Prisoner.” Mr. Blackiston gives 
us hopes of future success in his characteristic portrait of “ Dr. 
Blackiston” (474). A good crayon sketch of Miss Medex (834) 
by Mr. Talfourd, deserves Mr. Desanges shows 
no taste in his full-length of Mrs. Winslow pa?) a in fall 
dress in a kind of evergreen garden, Mr. Weigall develops the 
perereryer folds of an Inverness cape in his portrait of “ Mr. 

ister” (324). . 

A few works of genre and animal-painting still remain to be 
noticed. Sir Edwin Landseer shows no failure of power in his 
admirable “Taming of the Shrew” (135). Here we have @ 
vicious mare so subdued that her fair tamer (said to be a portrait 
of Miss Gilbert, a famous horsewoman of the day), is sitting vic- 
toriously among the very hoofs of the animal. The strap by 
which the victory has been won, @ la Rarey, is thrown on one 
side. The lady, fatigued by her exertions, leans back, with her 
bonnet thrown off, on the mare’s panting flank, as they both lie 
on heaps of straw; and a pet spaniel barks in trium h 
at a safe distance. It seems impossible that the gloss of a well- 
groomed horse’s skin could be more delicately given than it is 
here painted by the consummate hand of our great animal- 
painter. Horse and dog, indeed, are well-nigh perfection in 
their way ; and the lady’s hair is capital. But her face and hands 
show that it is one thing to paint human flesh, and another thing 
to paint horses, or dogs, or deer. The straw, too, is not very 
well painted. The colouring is effective, the lady’s bright blue 
habit contrasting with the straw bed; but her attitude is not in 
itself very successful ; and it would puzzle any orie to tell what 
she is doing with her right hand. Sir E. Landseer’s three other 
works are sketches of deer, of signal ability, of which one, the 
“Fatal Duel” (757), has some of that poetry and pathos which 
this artist knows so well how to bestow upon brute life. Two 
stags have been fighting on the snow, and the conqueror bellows 
to the sky over his dying rival, The trodden snow is excellent 
in texture; but the rest of the ground is somewhat rudely 
drawn. Mr, A. Cooper exhibits a sort of sham Wouvermans, 
with a trumpeter and a white horse, in his “ Montrose Routed at 
Philiphaugh ” (187). “ Dead Swan, Fawn, &c.” (539) by Mr. 
W. Duffield, is one of the best pieces of still life exhibited this 
year; and Mrs. W. Duffield gives a flower piece (728), handled 
with her accustomed gracefulness. The Miss Mutries are as 
happy as ever in their —_ style. In “Old Friends” (538), by 
Mr. Ansdell, the dogs leaping upon the returning Scotch peasant 
woman may be commended; but her figure is disagreeable. 
“ Billingsgate ” (511), by Mr. G. E. Hicks, is a careful piece of 
unpleasant realism, neither better nor worse than his “ Post 
Othice ” of last year. ‘This artist follows Mr. Frith at a conside- 
rable interval. 

The sculpture of the year and the architectural drawings, as 
exhibited in -square and in Conduit-street, remain to be 
briefly noticed. 


REVIEWS. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


publication of Lord Macaulay’s incomplete continuation 
of his History has naturally revived the regret which was 
oceasioned by his premature death. No rival or imitator will 
succeed in producing an historical work so lively, so copiously 
illustrated by appropriate details, and so easy to read. The 
peculiarities of his style which are least attractive to cultivated 
judgments tend to increase the general popularity of the narra- 
tive. No great writer on serious subjects has ever been so 
sparing in his demands on the thought or attention of the reader. 
All the reflections and inferences which might have been indirectly 
suggested are provided with practised skill by the historian, 
Words and phrases are repeated in the same sentence to avoid 
the use of pronouns, and particular instances are, as far as pos- 
sible, substituted for general and colourless terms. Contraband 
trade with France is represented by the “‘ exchange of the fleeces 
of Cotswold for the alamodes of Lyons,” and the master- 
smugglers are defined as “‘a few cunning mercers in Nicholas- 
Jane and the Old Jewry.” Logical understandings and fasti- 
dious tastes disapprove the introduction of a special and definite 
image where a mere indication of quality and relation would 
have been more comprehensive ink more accurate, A com- 
parison of vegetable and animal organization would be but 
unsatisfactorily expressed by the contrast between a fungus 
and an oyster; but a careless audience might take an interest in 
familiar specimens which would not be excited by a large 
classification. In the same manner, ordinary readers are 
glad to extend their incidental knowledge by the discovery that 
at the end of the seventeenth century Cotswold wool was ex- 

orted to France, and that some kind of Lyons product wag 
aown as alamode. More hacknied critics resent the display of 
irrelevant information, although they may have been wholly 
ignorant that the mercers of King William’s time carried on 
business in Nicholas-lane. The mannerism which may be 


* The History of England, from the Accession of James II, Lord 
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observed in all Lord Macaulay's works evidently corresponds to 
his own love of details, and to the surprising memory which 
enabled him to accumulate and retain them. It was, however, 
partly attributable to a love of displaying multiform knowledge, 
and to a desire, which may perhaps have been in some degree 
unconscious, of astonishing comparatively ignorant readers. 
There is always a want of proportion in asentence which conveys 
two or three collateral statements as well as the main proposition. 
Many readers, when they learn that alamodes were made in 
Lyons, are willing to admire the encyclopedic intellect which 
could treasure up so obscure a fragment of knowledge until the 
proper occasion for using it. Others are slightly irritated at the 
affected assumption that they ought to be familiar with the shop- 
terms of the seventeenth century when they scarcely know the 
difference between barége and mousselin-de-laine ; nor does the 
technical nomenclature of contraband goods in any manner affect 
their judgment of laws which facilitate smuggling. 

The period which immediately followed the Peace of Ryswick 
possesses little historical importance, for the Parliamentary 
squabbles related to temporary matters, and the Partition 
Treaty, which was the most considerable diplomatic transaction 
of the time, was rendered abortive by the death of the destined 
successor to the throne of Spain. Lord Macaulay’s extra- 
ordinary ability is strikingly proved by the interest which he 
has attached to an almost forgotten fragment of history. He 
was himself enthusiastically devoted to his subject, and the 
unflagging energy of his narrative carries away the most in- 
different critics. To the objection that it would be impossible 
to endure a history of England which should allot five volumes 
to every period of twelve or thirteen years, it is suflicient to 
answer that no Macaulay remains to make such an undertaking 
popular or plausible. Inferior artists will strive in vain to 
revive the memory of Parliamentary intrigues and debates which 
have long since died away even in their remotest perceptible 
effects. Ministers as eloquent as Montague, and leaders of 
Opposition as factious as Seymour, will continue to live only in 
the memory of professed students of history, in default of the 
vates sacer who chanced to select William III. for his Agamemnon. 
A similar and still more artificial preference has been given by 
Scott to some of the darker places of history, and perhaps 
Macaulay may permanently surround the contemporaries of 
Somers with something of the lustre which the great novelist has 
thrown on the obscure and barbarous tribes of the Highlands. 


The opposition to Louis XIV., which formed the main business 
of William’s life, was in a great measure suspended during the 
interval between the Peace of Ryswick and the death of 
James II. Lord Macaulay defends the memory of his hero 
against the censure which has commonly attached to his conven- 
tion with Louis for the partition of the Spanish monarchy. The 
arrangement has, as he says, “been, during five generations, 
confidently and noisily condemned ;” and the arguments which 
are almost for the first time urged in its support, deserve serious 
attention. The sketch of the imbecile King, Charles II., and of 
the vast dominions which were to be left vacant at his death, is 
one of the most brilliant of Lord Macaulay’s compositions. It 
is undoubtedly true that the separation of kingdoms and pro- 
vinces which had, in modern language, only a personal bond 
of union, was in no respect similar to the flagitious partition of 
Poland; yet there was no reason, except French ambition, 
for breaking up the great inheritance of the elder branch of 
the Hapsburgs. Louis XIV. had formally renounced the 
claim which he inherited from his mother; and the real heir 
of the sage ‘or of the Bavarian family, who was exempt 
from similar disqualifications, would have been no more 
formidable to Europe than Charles II. himself. It was not, 
however, the fault of William that it was necessary either to 
buy off or to resist by force the urgent demands of France. 
It might be expedient to avert, at the cost of a province, 
the risk of a war with Louis XIV. or the alternative of his be- 
coming master of E and America. The compromise to 
which William assented in the Partition Treaty seems, notwith- 
standing Lord Macaulay’s apology, to have been ill-judged and 
excessive. Guipuscoa was to be annexed to France; Naples, 
Sicily, and some Italian islands were to be given to the Dauphin; 
the Archduke Charles, afterwards Austrian King of Spain, 
was to obtain the Duchy of Milan; and Spain itself with the 
Indies and the Netherlands was to remain a kingdom under the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. Neither England nor Holland 
obtained any share in the booty, and it is evident that William's 
motive for consenting to the aggrandizement of France consisted 
in the abandonment by Louis of all ostensible claim on the 
Netherlands. The security of Holland, which was the chief 
object of all his endeavours, scarcely justified the active partici- 
= of England in a measure which would have given the rival 

ingdom preponderating power. The excuse which may be urged 
for the division of the vacant Empire by no means applies to the 
lawless alienation of the Spanish province of Guipuscoa, and in 
defending the annexation of Naples and Sicily to France, Lord 
Macaulay is led away by the zeal of advocacy. “As soon as 
Louis was at war with his neighbours, those territories were cer- 
tain to be worse than useless to him. They were hostages at the 
mercy of his enemies. It would be easyto attack them. Itwould be 
hardly possible to defend them.” As a witness in support of his 
paradoxical opinion, Lord Macaulay oddly summons Louis him- 
self. “Of all this Louis was perfectly aware. He repeatedly 


declared that he should consider the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies a source not of strength, but of weakness. He accepted it 
at last with murmurs. He seems to have intended to make it over 
to one of his younger grandsons ; and he would, beyond all doubt, 
have gladly given it in exchange for a thirtieth part of the same 
area in the Netherlands.” The acts of the French King may 
fairly be set off against the murmurs which he addressed to his 
ambassador for transmission to William. About the same time, 
Louis proposed to urge upon the English Parliament, through his 
agents, the inexpediency of maintaining a large standing army ; 
but on second thoughts he withdrew his instructions, thinking 
perhaps, as Lord Macaulay remarks, that his advice might seem 
to the English nation the best reason for arming. A similar 
criticism would have been applied to his repugnance toa rich 
acquisition in the Mediterranean, if the sagacity of William had 
not for once been identified with the pretensions of Louis to 
moderation. It was fortunate for England that the death of the 
Electoral Prince, and the recognition of James III. by France, 
rendered the Partition Treaty altogether nugatory. The vic- 
tories of Marlborough and the Peace of Utrecht gave England 
a rank in Europe which has never since been abandoned or 
forfeited. A tame acquiescence in a great extension of the 
French monarchy wool probably have involved the permanent 
acceptance of a subordinate position. William’s policy in the 
first Treaty of Partition was rather Dutch than English ; and 
his assent, in the negotiations for the second treaty, to the 
acquisition of Lorraine by France, still more clearly illus- 
trated his exclusive regard to the security of the Low 
Countries. The conduct of Somers in putting the great 


seal to the full powers which were sent to William in blank,< 


apparently seemed even to Lord Macaulay to require an indirect 
apology. 

"hae of the episodes in the fifth volume may be read with 
pleasure as independent historical essays. The short account of 
the trial of Spencer Cowper will probably revive the irritation 
of the Quakers against the libeller of Penn and the satirist of 
George Fox. The more elaborate narrative of the Darien enter- 
prise will scarcely be acceptable to the Scotch, who are naturally 
unwilling to admit that their country, before the Union, was the 

oorest and most insignificant kingdom in Europe. Fortunately, 

owever, for Lord Macaulay’s memory, their patriotic indigna- 
tion is at the present moment excusably concentrated on Mr, 
Buckle. The later years of William’s reign afford no opportu- 
nity for the expression of that strange animosity to Marlborough 
which disfigures a former portion of the history ; and in general, 
the latest fragment of the work will be comparatively exempt from 
the reclamations and contradictions which obscure advocates of 
truth and accuracy have so often opposed in vain to Lord 
Macaulay’s brilliant misrepresentations. The historical insight 
which his more extravagant admirers have claimed on his behalf 
for the purpose of overruling evidence, is more appropriately 
displayed in his description of the first beginnings of responsible 
Parliamentary government. No historian has shown so clear! 
the origin of the system by which the power of the Crown is 
really vested in committees of Parliament. When Somers and 
Montague at the same time held the principal offices in the 
Ministry and represented the majorities in either House, the 
foundations of the present Constitution were practically laid. 
The confusion which ensued when a hostile House of Commons 
was returned in 1698, would, as the historian points out, 
have been averted by the formation of a new Cabinet under the 
leaders of the Opposition. Like all other English institutions, 
responsible Government by Ministers grew up from natural and 
unforeseen causes, by a gradual and necessary process. The entire 
repudiation of the principle by the founders of the American 
Constitution has weakened both tlie Legislature and the Execu- 
tive, and on the other hand, the deliberate adoption of Minis- 
terial responsibility in Canada and Australia has hitherto 
proved a failure except in diminishing the chances of collision be- 
tween the colonies and the Imperial Government. The nearest 
approach to the spirit of the English practice was made by Louis 
XVII. and Louis Philippe, between 1815 and 1848, and no 
country has yet come so near as Constitutional France to the 
attainment of that genuine political activity which is the most 
indispensable element of freedom. It is difficult to determine 
whether Parliamentary Government and Ministerial responsi- 
bility are permanently possible, except under the same 
conditions which have insured their success in England. 
Great social inequality and the predominance of a 
wealthy and independent class, may a, be essential 
to that liberty to which they have so largely contributed ; but it 
is rash to determine questions so difficult on any hasty or partial 
generalization. Lord Macaulay’s death has closed the most 
valuable source of historical contributions to the investigation of 
the subject. His narratives were sometimes rendered less trust- 
worthy by his love of picturesque effect, and his judgments of 
character were often vitiated by personal partiality, and by a 
taste for a kind of moral antithesis which no juxtaposition ,of 
incompatible qualities is found to justify in nature. It was in 
the appreciation of political systems, and especially in his 
thorough comprehension of the principles and bearings of the 
English Constitution, that the healthy soundness of his judg- 
ment was not less remarkable than the extent of his knowledge 
and the unfailing freshness of his fancy. 
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DAVIES’ TRANSLATION OF BABRIUS.* 


ie the world sometimes knows little of its greatest men, it 
often forgets, also, its most entertaining instructors. That 
there was such a person as Homer we cannot doubt, holding as 
we do in utter dhaninns the Wolfian theory of the “‘ House of 
Homer and Company ;” but of his country, his lineage, his cha- 
racter, and circumstances we know as little as of the author of 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer or Blue-Beard. Of England’s greatest 
poet we know little more than that he was born, married, and 
died in Warwickshire—that he managed and made money by 
theatres—that he re-established his family credit—and that (but 
this is only asurmise) he performed the Ghost in his own Hamlet, 
and “first old man” in one or more of Ben Jonson’s comedies. 
Myriads of Christians have read the Imitation of Christ, but 
what man among those tens of thousands can credibly depose 
that Thaneee-eneio wrote it? Thousands of pious Royalists 
wept over the pages of Eikon Basilice, yet who can be sure that 
Dr. Gauden drew the “ Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty’s 
Sufferings.” Even more remarkable is the world’s ignorance of 
its greatest fabulists, A°sop, Bidpai, and Marcolf. Jn manibus 
sunt, non mentibus herent. sop is still the delight of every child, 
and the monitor of experienced age. Some aflirm that he was a 
misshapen dwarf, whereas Plutarch, in his Banquet of the Wise, 
se that he was a goodly and proper man. The Delphians, it is 
alleged, tore him in pieces because, as a trustee or arbiter inrespect 
of certain monies, he did not give satisfaction. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this legend disguises the real fact ; and they merely reviewed 
his Fables as Jeffrey reviewed Wordsworth, beginning their 
article with “ These fables will never do.” fete of this uni- 
versal oracle of homely practical truths, the most remarkable fact 
on record is that the Athenians, a slave-holding people, erected a 
statue to him, a slave :— 
ingentem statuam posuere Attici 
Servumque collocarunt eterna in basi. 

In Babrius we have another instance of the capricious memories 
of mankind. It is to him principally that we owe the preserva- 
tion of ASsop’s Fables, if not of Asop’s name. But who was 
Babrius ? as he an “insolent” Greek or a “haughty” 
Roman? Did he live nearly three centuries before, or nearly 
as long after, the Christian era? Under what King, Bezonian, 
did he flourish? Under an Alexander, doubtless, for so much 
he avers himself. But as he has merely mentioned the name of 
his sovereign liege, we are left to choose among all the Alexanders 
between him whom Fluellen termed the “ Pig,” and the son of 
Julia Mameea, of whom the world he governed was not worthy. 

If not on his own account, yet in virtue of his fables, this il. 
remembered Babrius is a notable person. But we must surrender 
his personality altogether, only remarking that the hypothesis 
which makes him address his volume to Alexander, the son of 
Craterus and Niceea, who ruled over Corinth and Eubeea, in or 
about B.c. 250, is less probable than the _—- which carries 
him forward nearly five centuries, to the times of Alexander 
Severus. We may also discard the notion that Babrius was a 
Roman, as maintained by Puchta and others. For, in the first 
place, he nowhere, at least in the fables at present recovered, 
mentions Italy or Rome, or the countries west of the Medi- 
terranean ; and for a Roman born to be silent on such themes 
would be almost as great a prodigy as if an ox had spoken. 
Secondly, if Babrius were xatus mare citra, he was 
uncommonly well versed in Greek language and literature, and 
we know that even Horace, familiar as he was with them, and 
borrowing from them as only intimate friends are privileged to 
borrow, prudently abstained from writing in the Attic dialect. 
Thirdly, the complexion of his work is Hellenic. His speech 
bewrays him. He is quite at home in Greek natural history, 
Greek institutions, Greek mythology and geography ; and though 
the name of Babrius (it probably was Babrias) occurs in Latin 
inscriptions, yet we are persuaded, if his birth-place should ever 
turn up—Graia pandetur ab urbe—he will prove to have been 
a native of Greece, either Asiatic or European. 

This collection of Fables is made up of afologues of various 
ages, some of prior date to, Babrius though later than that of Asop. 
Our reasons hr supposing him to have written under the Roman 
Alexander, and not under any Greek Monarch of that name, are 
that Plutarch, Lucian, and Atheneus all ignore his existence. 
But would such well-read men as all three were—or such arrant 
gossips as the first and the third of them were—have done so, 
had Babrius lived before their times? To point a moral and 
adorn a tale with ethical common-places was Plutarch’s “(dear 
delight,” not Montaigne’s more. Lucian could hardly have re- 
sisted the temptation of laughing at him, or Atheneus of quoting 
from him, had he been in their hands. Pheedrus, again, acknow- 
ledges his debt to Hsop, but either knew nothing of Babrius, or 
cut him dead—an unlikely supposition, since Phedrus is more 
given to parade than to conceal his obligations to predecessors 
in the fabulous line. We shall accordingly assume with Bois- 
sonade and Sir George Lewis, that Babrius was a Greek contem- 
porary with Alexander Severus, and not with Bion or Moschus, 
or any Macedonian “ regulus,” or any Roman Cesar earlier than 
the first half of the third century of our era. 

Of the history of the book we know more than of the history 


* The Fables of Babrius. In Two Parts. Translated into English Verse, 
from the Text of Sir G. C. Lewis, by the Rev. James Dayies, M.A. London: 
Lockwood and Co. 1860. ; 


threadbare, suddenly recovers his position in good society. 


of the author, and it deserves a place among the curiosities of 
literature. Seldom, indeed, has hidden treasure been concealed 
longer or more unexpectedly discovered. He was known to 
Suidas, since that lexicographer says that the Fables of Babrius 
consisted of ten books—to Avienus, who mentions duo volumina 
of the collection—and to Tzetzes, who, if not acquainted with the 
complete work, had more of it than we now possess before him, 
since he quotes a fable from the mythiambics of Babrius that has 
not at present reappeared. The entire collection of the Fables 
was, therefore, extant more than three centuries after 200 a.D. 
It probably existed much longer, even as late as the fourteenth 
century ob our era, when Maximus Planudes turned the cho- 
liambics into prose again, even as A®sop originally composed 
them. But from this—if not, indeed, an earlier—epoch the 
Fables in Greek verse were quietly inurned; and he should have 
been a hardy herald who ventured to write “ Resurgam ” on 
their escutcheon. : 

Of literary resurrection-men, Richard Bentley was one of the 
most industrious and successful. Poggio Bracciolini disinterred 
many manuscripts from the grave of conventual libraries, but 
Bentley performed the more difficult task of rescuing the for- 
gotten dead from the cerements of mouldy and worm-eaten 
manuscripts. One Dositheus Magister, a grammarian who lived 
about A.D. 307. is the earliest of the writers who cite from Ba- 
brius. He is also mentioned in the epistles of the Emperor Julian, 
and by Tzetzes and Suidas. These scattered passages were 
enough to set the sagacity of the great critic to work. sop, he 
argued, could not write. Mere oral tradition cannot have handed 
down to Maximus Planudes his Fables ; and even if it had done 
so, that “idiotic monk,” as he called him, had not wit enough 
even for the rude version of them which contented the Dark and 
Middle Ages and Sir Roger ]'Estrange. A bridge was needed 
for the chasm between the great fabulist and the current version 
of him in the fourteenth century; and Bentley discerned— 
though as in a glass darkly—-that “a certain Babrius” was the 
bridge required. The hint was not thrown away. Tyrwhitt 
and other scholars rammaged the pigeon-holes of ancient lore for 
the disjecta membra of the versifier of sop, and a few bones 
of his skeleton were raked together ; enovgh to prove that he 
was an authentic person, but yet not enough to show what he 
was like. The fortune of restoring him was reserved, with many 
similar discoveries, for the present century. 

In 1809, an Italian scholar, Francesco di Furia, edited, from 
manuscripts in the Vatican Library, several unpublished fables 
of Babrius. This, however, was only the prelude to more 
important revelations. In 1844, a learned Greek, Menoides 
Menas, commissioned by M. Villemain, Minister of Public 
Instruction under Louis Philippe, to examine libraries in Greece 
and the East, found, among other literary treasures, in the 
Convent of St. Laura, on Mount Athos, a MS. of Babrius lost 
in the Middle Ages. A transcript of it was made; for the shrewd 
monks, suspecting it was of some value, set too high a price on 
the original for the purse of M. Menas. Him we imagine to 
have been a very honest undiplomatic man, for many collectors 
would have managed to throw dust into the monastic eyes, and 
either have “conveyed” or cheapened the article. e copy 
then taken was placed in the hands of M. Boissonade, who 
printed from it an edition of Babrius, in October, 1844. Except 
for the fact of its being an ‘‘editio princeps,” M. Boissonade’s 
book has little to recommend it. The attention of Euro- 

ean scholars was now drawn to the treasure-trove. Orelli, . 

aiter, and Lachmann cleared the text of many corrup- 
tions. Schneidewin, C. F. Hermann, and Ahrens contri- 
buted further. explanations and emendations. The present 
Secretary for the Home Department has, however, done more 
for Babrius than either his Gallic or German editors. “ His 
notes,” says the author of the excellent translation of the Fables 
now before us, “ concise and to the point, are the model of what 
Latin notes ought to be, and his Preface is exhaustive,” on 
every topic relating to the history of Babrius, the literature of 
fable, the text, metre, and other matters proper or kindred to 
the book. Sir G. Lewis, indeed, had done good service to 
Babrius previous to the discovery of the MSS. by M. Menas. 
In a learned article which appeared in the Philological Museum, 
in 1833, he made the most complete collection of the Fables and 
Fragments which had yet appeared, and, with sagacity akin to 
Bentley’s, divined the quarter—the MSS. of Greece—where 
further investigations might, as they did, prove successful. 


The translator’s task has been noeasy one. In many instances 
he had to deal with a corrupt text; in some, with one so vitiated 
as to be beyond the reach of critical remedy. Even where the 
language is tolerably free from such imperfections, Babrius is not 
one of the writers whom it is pleasant to transfer into another 
language. “ His style,” says his translator, “is justly described 
as easy, pure, and elegant. He seems to have aimed at that 
simplicity and clearness which are most essential to the point and 
force of fable-literature.” Such writers it is easy to “do” into 
English, and not difficult to paraphrase. But Mr. Davies under- 
stands his business better than to be content with either “doing” 
or paraphrasing. His verses are, like their original, clear, 
pointed, and generally smooth and spirited. Compared with the 
current versions of L’Estrange, James, and others, the Babrian 
/Esop, in his English dress, is like a gentleman who, after havin 
been long depressed in circumstances and condemned to wi 
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We have left ourselves no room for extracts; but the omission | Brown, although not belonging to the Established Kirk, may 


of them is of the less consequence, since the volume is brief, and 
likely to attract all who care for sop and fable literature. We 
shall therefore conclude our notice of Mr. Davies’s version with 
some general remarks on Fable itself. That the teaching of moral 
and political maxims by means of human, superhuman, animal, or 
even inanimate interlocutors, had its origin in the Kast, appears 
both from the Hebrew and the Indian sacred writings. The 
writers of the Books of Judges and Kings dealt in such apologues. 
Jotham (Judges ix. 8) reproves the Shechemites by the parable 
of the trees and the bramble. Jehoash checks the pride of 
Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 9) by the message which the thistle sent 
to the cedar of Lebanon. Instructions or admonitions conveyed 
in such lively and pertinent forms were not likely to escape the 
notice of the poetical and critical fancy of the Greeks. sop 
was not the first of the Greeks to compose fables, though he was 
the first systematic fabutist. In the Works and Days of Hesiod 
we meet with a fable of the “Nightingale and the Falcon.” 
Archilochus tells how the fox avenged himself on the eagie for 
destroying his cubs; and Stesichorus cautions the Himerans 
Fp the insidious approaches of Phalaris by relating to them 
the error of the horse, who, to avenge himself on the stag, allowed 
man to bestride him, and so became man’s slave for ever. So 

opular, indeed, was this method of instruction in Greece, that 

lato, who banishes Homer, assigns to Zsop an honourable 
pave in his theoretical Commonwealth; and it was one of the 
ast employments of Socrates to turn a Fable of Aisop’s into 
Iambie verse. 

There are times and places which, being dark themselves, 
admit of only dark speeches. There are seasons also when, 
although there are no restrictions on free speaking, the hearers 
are too angry to take good counsel. The Roman commons, when 
they seceded to the Sacred Mount, were too wroth with the 
patricians to weigh deliberately what they were doing, and 
accordingly, Menenius Agrippa did wisely in telling them how 
it fared with the limbs when they proposed to abandon the 
belly. Tiberius, again, could drive a. Cordus to suicide, 
and commit his books to the flames, because he had called in 
them one of Cwsar’s assassins “the last of the Romans ;” but 
he did not scent the allusions to his own tyranny by the fabulist 
Phedrus. Fable was often in the ancient worid what lampoons 
and pasquinades are in the modern, and could we know ail the 
contemporary circumstances, we might detect in Alsop and 
Phedrus some sarcasms not unworthy of Mr. Punch. 

Another curious accompaniment of fable is that it affords 
some aids to natural history, so far as it relates to domesticated 
animals or beasts, fere nature. On this head we cannot do better 
than transcribe a portion of Mr. Davies’s preface, for which, 
indeed, he acknowledges his obligations to Sir George Lewis :— 

In Babrius the chief interlocutors arte the Lion and the Fox, especially the 
former, who figures as the King of beasts, with royal title and prerogatives. 
And there is abundant proof that the lion was in the earliest ages a native of 
the Peloponnese as well as of Northern Greece. The Tiger never appears as 
a character in Hsopian Fable, though incidentally mentioned once or twice 
by Babrius. It was unknown in Greece until after the expedition of 
Alexander. The spotted Pard, which occurs once in Part II., 72, and inci- 
dentally in Part I., is mentioned in Homer, and isa native of Arabia and 
Palestine. There seems to have been, even in later times, a constant confu- 
sion between the tiger and the leopard. . 

Besides the domestic animals (the horse, ox, ass, goat, sheep, dog, and cat), 
we find the wolf and stag, and occasionally the bear, introduced into these 
fables. The camel and the ape appear more rarely, and the sow, as an 
unclean beast, more rarely still. | The elephant finds a place in them. The 
cock plays a conspicuous part in the Hsopian fable. This bird was a very 
early importation from Asia into Greece, though after the time of Homer. 

The collection of the Babrian Fables is still incomplete. They 
are arranged somewhat capriciously in alphabetical order, and 
not according to, any class of subjects. Hitherto the letter 
Omicron is their terminus. The monasteries of the Levant may 
yield further spoils, Meanwhile we are indebted to Mr. Davies 
for enabling the English reader to enjoy or profit by “old 
sop” in the appropriate and attractive form of fables in verse. 


HORZX SUBSECIVER* 


C is not often that a second series of anything is successful ; 
and Dr. Brown’s second series of his Hore Subsecive is 
so little of an exception to the rule, that the volume would not 
call for any notice were it not that it happens to contain, among 
other miscellaneous essays, a sketch of the life and character of 
the author’s father. In himself, Mr. Brown must have been a 
remarkable man; and asan example of the best kind of Scotch 
minister, he is in every way worthy of attention, Mr. Buckle has 
lately drawn a picture of the Scotch clergy of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and has brought into strong relief all their 
follies, prejudices, and bigotry. He also tells us that, essentially, 
the Scotch clergy of the present day are just what their prede- 
cessors were. In some sense this is probably true, and there is 
much in the general bearing and creed of Scotch ministers that 
is not very attractive to Englishmen. But we may be sure that 
no clergy ever had a great and permanent influence without 
great and permanent virlues. The Scotch ministers must 
have been something more than persecuting, domineering 
fanatics, to have gained so strong a hold on the affections of 
their countrymen. It seems to us that the father of Dr. 


* Hora Subsecive. Second Series. By John Brown, M.D, Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 
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be fairly taken as a type of what these men can be, and of 
what in many instances they are. The few among their 
number who have made their names known in England might be 
objected to as being in all probability too favourable specimens 
of their class. But Mr. Brown had at most a local notoriety, if 
he had even that ; and if he excelled those around him, he excelled 
them only in the way in which an undistinguished man excels his 
undistinguished neighbours. He was not a very clever man, so far 
as we can gather, and not either very prominent or very popular. 
We may therefore fairly assume that he was not too favourable a 
specimen of what the Seotch clergy are really like. No one who 
reads Dr. Brown’s biography can wonder that his father, and men 
like him, have exercised a great influence over the nation to which 
they have belonged, or can deny that the influence has been a 
perfeetly legitimate one. Mr. Brown was a man whom his fellow- 
men naturally looked on with love and reverence, and perhaps 
it would be impossible to arrive with Jess trouble at all that Mr. 
Buckle has omitted to notice in portraying the Scotch clergy 
than by turning over the pages in which Dr. Brown tells the 
story of his father’s life. He writes with that strange affectation 
and that florid and metaphorical grandiloquence in which almost 
all Scotehmen take such a singular delight, but he writes with dis- 
cernment of character and with a genuine heartiness and tender- 
ness of feeling. He tells us all we want to know, and if a little in- 
dulgence is granted to his verbosity, he cannot be charged with 
telling us anything more. 

Mr. Brown in early life was brought up by a mother who ex- 
hibited the patience of a sweet and fine character under the 
trials of continued illness and continued poverty. At fifteen he 
left his home with a guinea in his pocket, the last guinea he ever 
had except of his own earning. He went as usher to a small 
school, and his youth ard size provoked the derision of his 

upils. One contest with the biggest boy, in which he succeeded 
in caning the rebel, fixed him for ever in a position of mastery. 
He married early, and then devoted himself to his ministerial 
work. In point of creed, his son tells us that “he was not 
merely a Seceder, he was a Burgher.”” We do not pretend to 
understand all the extremity of separation that is implied in this; 
but evidently Mr. Brown was in some theological position which, 
while it did not separate him by any real difference from the 
mass of his countrymen, threw him upon the sympathies and 
connected him with the interests of a small isolated congrega- 
tion. Perhaps, as is so generally the case, this bound him 
with ties of more than usual strength to those among whom he 
laboured, and he threw himself with his whole soul into his 
work. He had fully adopted the prevailing Scotch view of the 
great importance of the sermon, and he used to spend man 
hours in pape | and, what his son calls, “ mandating” it. This 
appears to be a rehearsal or delivery of the discourse, with appro- 
priate gestures, and with a studied vehemence of declamation ; 
and Dr. Brown gives it as his opinion that the energy with which 
his father preached was ultimately the cause of his death. He 
also took the greatest interest in the affairs and the well-doing of 
his neighbours ; and no one could have better relished the daily 
influx of local gossip that was brought him by a considerate 
relative. He was also passionately fond of riding, and he gene- 
rally contrived to have one of the best ponies on the country-side. 
But no worldly amusement or occupation ever invaded the strict 
holiness of his life. A shy, a reserved, and a thoughtful man, he 
was generally wrapped in his own meditations, and took little 
heed of the things of the world or of the chances of personal ad- 
vancement that were offered him. It was only through the in- 
tervention of a faithful admirer that he was transferred toa wider 
sphere in the latter part of his life. He lived, as his son says, in 
the fear of God, full of love towards man, and immoveable in al 
the eee and habits which he had made up his mind to regar 
as right. 

His family saw habitually the softer side of his character. His 
son was still young when Mr. Brown lost his wife, and the deep 
sorrow that ever possessed him afterwards has stamped itself on 
his biographer’s mind as one of the strongest recoilections of 
childhood. The sunshine of his life was gone, and he set himself 
with a new concentration of his whole soul to make work and 
duty his substitutes for happiness. Some years afterwards he 
married again, but the hand of afiliction still pressed him, and 
his second wife died shortly after her marriage. She left one 
daughter, who was the light of his dwelling for a few brief years, 
and ihen she too faded away. He never concealed from those 
with whom he lived how profoundly he felt these successive 
losses ; but it is highly characteristic both of the man and of 
the class to which he belonged, that he thought it his duty 
not only to continue his ministerial labours in the midst of 
his sorrows, but even to take these sorrows as the text for 
instruction. He went from the grave of his first wife 
to preach her funeral sermon, and while every one in 
the church was in tears, he himself was outwardly unmoved. 
Once only in the course of the sermon his voice was observed to 
tremble. ‘“ His distress, his anguish, at the death of his little 
daughter was, as his son says, not only intense, it was in its 
essence permanent:” but we read that ‘it was on a Sabbath 
morning she died, and he was all day at church, not many yards 
from where lay her little corpse alous in the house.” In his 
sermon he told the congregation of the loss he had sustained ; 


and said that now he had lost his child he had thought it right 
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to arise and come into the house of the Lord and worship. 
This combination of deep feeling with iron self-control, this 
union of the tenderest domestic affection with an absorbing sense 
of what he thought his duty to his congregation, may at least 
furnish a key to the power which he and such men as he was 
have wielded in Scotland. They are signs of a deep and strong 
character; and even if we think that the strain on human nature 
which they reveal was a mistake, we must at once put the man 
who could exhibit them in a very different rank from Mr. 
Buckle’s silly Puritan. 

Mr. Brown had also a considerable range of learning, and was 
passionately fond of books. He lived rather with the dead than 
with the living, and no one could have striven more earnestly to 
throw himself into the position of those whose works he studied. 
He constantly perused the theological writings of St. Augustine, 
Calvin, and Luther, He had a large and curious collection of dif- 
ferent editions of the Greek Testament, and he was familiar with 
all the writings of Locke and Berkeley. Nor were his studies 
confined to one school or set of writers. He had a strong fancy 
for the writings of the mystics, for the works of Henry More 
and Madame Guyon, and at the same time the greatest admira- 
tion and liking for the history of Gibbon and the essays of 
Hume. In fact, he appears to have rather overrated than un- 
derrated fans : and he does not seem to have been deterred 
from studying any author by the fear of disagreement. He also 
reflected much on what he read, and tried to think for himself and 
to form honest and unbiassed opinions. His son says that his 
thoughts had much more depth than width, and nothing that heread 
seems to have really affected the general current of his thoughts. 
That a man should think honestly and patiently, should study 
the works of St. Augustine and Gibbon, and yet be content to 
be a Burgher, may show that at bottom he has no great force of 
intellect ; but it also shows that there is a deep side to Scotch 
theology. It satisfies in a remarkable degree the minds and 
hearts of Scotchmen. Nor is it easy to see how Mr. Brown 
can be pronounced deficient, so far as the intellectual part of a 
man’s nature is bound up with the moral. We may pronounce 
a man morally inferior who cannot find a satisfaction in reading 
the masterpieces of the human mind, who does not like going to 
the bottom of questions, and who shrinks from reading authors 
whose opinions he dislikes. But Mr. Brown exhibited no short- 
coming on any of these points. He liked great authors, he liked 
to think over their writings, he delighted in Gibbon and Hume. 
Both as 4 man of piety and as a man of learning, he was worthy 
to represent his countrymen and his order. 

It is a tolerably fair method of arriving at the relative merit 
of rival systems of training and thought to take the representa- 
tive men of each and place them side by side. There have been 
many men, and perhaps there are still some, among the English 
clergy who bore or bear a resemblance to Mr. Brown, but they 
are not the characteristic and typical fruit of our system. 
Opinions may differ as to the persons who ought to be selected 
as representatives, but we do not think it would provoke any 
great disagreement if the late Bishop of London were taken as 4 
man who, in our generation, has shown what the English clergy- 
man is when at the highest level short of that of originality and 
greatness. If we compare Bishop Blomfield with Mr. Brown, 
we shall find that the Bishop’s chief superiority lay, first, in his 
really accurate and wide learning, and, secondly, in his power of 
dealing with practical difficulties. These are precisely the 
qualities in which the representative of an ancient, learned, and 
wealthy body that takes part in the government of the country 
ought to be superior, and Englishmen may appeal to the existence 
and maintenance of such qualities in their leading churchmen with 
a satisfactory feeling that their system ape a species of unde- 
niable and peculiar excellence. But when we come to the moral 
and spiritual character of the men, it is hard to say that the one 
excels the other. The Scotch seem as much in the right in 
looking up to their leader as we in looking up to ours. And the 

ualities we admire in each are equally reproduced in a low 
orm in those who belong to the humblef order, or are less 
worthy and good, amopg the ministers of the two countries. 
Bishop Blomfield’s worldly wisdom often takes, among his 
brother dignitaries, the shape of that gross nepotism and avarice 
from which he was so singularly free ; and Mr. Brown’s severity 
to himself and religious absorption often take, among the more 
ignorant of the Scotch clergy, the form of a blind interference 
with the pursuits and amusements of other people. We need 
not, however, always fix our attention on these aberrations, 
however frequent they may be. In order to understand Eng- 
land, it is worth while for Scotchmen to follow the career of a 
good English bishop; and in order to understand Scotland, it 
is worth while for Englishmen to read the biography of a pious 


Burgher. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF NATURE.* 


Ls gs age must have its subject of religious controversy ; 
and in ours the necessary fuel has been, to a partial ex- 
tent, furnished by the discrepancy, real or supposed, which is 
alleged to exist between Revelation and the discoveries of science. 
We should be departing from the neutrality which it is our duty 
vigilantly to maintain if we entered upon the theological ques- 
tions which this controversy involves. But it has also its psycho- 


* A New System of Naiure on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures. By 
William Hamilton Stewart. 2 vols. Glasgow: Porteous and Hislop. 1861. 


logical aspect, which supplies plenty of curious matter for study. 
hether the problem of the supposed discrepancy be difficult or 
easy, it is obvious that, as both sides of the equation are ina 
condition of constant change, it would be the part of prudence 
to leave its solution to some future age. Many of the sciences 
involved are in their infancy, and all of them are in a state of 
rapid growth, which invests even the most confident generaliza- 
tions with something of a transitory nature. On the other hand, 
the canons which govern the interpretation of Scripture borrow 
much of their character from the predominant tendencies of the 
generation by which they ate applied. A man, therefore, who 
shall assume to reconcile a supposed conflict between science and 
Scripture in an age of transition, exposes hiniself to the chance 
of being laughed at by the next generation a8 one who mistook the 
bearing both of the one andof the other. It requires nologic toprove 
that two records both essentially true cannot radically differ ; and 
it would be more philosophical to postpone to a period of less 
fluctuating opinion the task of explaining their superficial disagree- 
ments. Unluckily, this patient course has not commended itself to 
many divines, professional and volunteer. Expounder has followed 
expounder, determined to show, by the aid of sothe ingenious 
hypothesis, the perfect coincidence of the conclusions to be 
drawn both from the accepted science and the accepted hermeneu- 
tics of the day. The result has been a good deal of that mental 
exercise which may be compared to dancing in chains or 
wrestling in a strait waistcoat. There was once a distinguished 
female who used to advertise in Bell’s Life that she would, for a 
consideration, fight a dozen rats with her hands tied behind her 
back. This is very much the condition of the theologians who 
have descended into the arena of a scientific discussion bound to 
establish a preconceived theory constructed without reference to 
science. It has been a great occasion for the display of ingenuity 
under difficulties. Like a sack race—though very slow and 
rather comical—it has tried the strength as searchingly as the 
fleetest running. It is curious to watch what the human mind 
can do under such conditions, and instructive to notice the 
grotesque results in which its efforts occasionally end. 

Perhaps this amount of apology is necessary for noticing 
A New System of Nature on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures, by 
Mr. William Hamilton Stewart. Itis no bad instance of the kind 
of work an intellectual labourer turns out, who deliberately fastens 
on his wrists a pair of handcuffs before he begins. The author 
has approached his task in no hasty or lazy spirit. Rather he 
sets to work like one of the old casuists—first reciting the opinion 
éf every one, old or new, who has treated of each successive point 
under discussion. He has no defect except a perfect resolution 
to leave nothing unexplained, to establish a complete evenness 
in his theory by bending every fact to its level, and to construct 
that theory loyally in the terms of the brief that he holds. Under 
these conditions he proceeds, with the aid of a very energetic 
method of interpretation, to extract a “ new system of nature” 
from the Bible. His first concern is, as a matter of course, with 
the nature of the Deity. The all-explaining school of thinkers 
never seem to feel the slightest scruple about minute specu- 
lations upon this awful subject, and they pull the idea to pieces 
with as little reverence or compunction as if they were investi- 
gating the qualities of a parallelopiped. The first investiga- 
tion is as to itis substance, sea and residence. The substance 
is decided to be love and truth—the form, a human body. The 
grounds for this Mormonite conclusion are chiefly, of course, 
based upon certain scriptural expressions ; but the argumentative 
corroboration is curiously iliustrative of the state of mind which 
these transcendental investigations are almost sure to engender. 
They are self-condemned, except upon the assumption that the 
human mind is capable of conceiving whatever exists. But Mr. 
Stewart boldly formulates this assumption, and uses it as a pre- 
miss in his arguments :— 

It therefore becomes necessary ... . - to endeavour to show what is the 

real form or subject of the Divine Love and the Divine Truth, thus united 
in one Supreme Being. In contemplating love and wisdom abstractedly, it 
would appear as if they were something volatile, floating about without any 
form or source of which we can have any conception; but in this we err. 
Love and wisdom, to be anything, must have a source; and Essential Love 
and Wisdom, or Goodness and Truth, which are God, are therefore the subject 
itself; \and as we can have no idea of any other subject but the human in 
which goodness and truth can exist, we are unavoidably led to the conclusion 
that God is of human form. Love and wisdom, or goodness and truth, are 
the true human principles without which the human form could not exist. 
And here the sacred Scriptures confirm the deductions of reason. They in 
every instance declare God to be of human form. 
Here the essence of the argument is that the Deity is in human 
form, because we can conceive no other form in which goodness 
and truth can exist. It is a fruitful premiss, commoner in Ger- 
many than here, and worth noting because it underlies in both 
countries many an argument in which it is not openly confessed. 
The conclusion which rests on it is of course easily confirmed by 
the citation of literal Scripture phrases. 

The next point for consideration is the residence of the Deity 
thus invested with human form. As far as we can follow the 
argument, which becomes obscure at this point, that residence is 
placed in the centre ofthe Sun. At least this conclusion appears to 
follow from the chain of reasoning. Having proved from deriptare 
that the Deity is human, localization necessarily follows :— 

It seems impossible for human nature to think of a being as existing at 
one and the same instant in all places, except as indefinitely extended. ith 
this notion, however, obscure and undefined as it must necessarily be, the 
human form of God is wholly incompatible. We are compelled, therefore, 
from the nature of our limited powers, to conceive the Deity to be placed, as 
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it were, in the inmost or centre of the universe, whence, by way of emana- 
tion, everything in the heavens and in the earth proceeds from him. 

The process of that emanation is in this wise. From the 
Deity proceeds a spiritual Sun, which is proved by the 
words of the 84th Psalm, “The Lord is a sun and a shield,” 
and those of the 1o4th Psalm, ‘‘ Who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment ’—and by other ‘texts of a like character. 
From this spiritual sun proceeds the natural sun. Why the 
naturai sun should not be allowed to emanate at once is not 
exactly clear. It would have satisfied the phrases in the Psalms 
more completely. The natural sun, however, thus emanating, 
the question next arises, what is it made of? Some people have 
suggested iron, others granite, but these ideas our author dis- 
misses with contempt. He refers to Scripture, and there he 
discovers that the solar heat consists of sublimated gold, while 
the solar light, and consequently the lunar light, consists of 
volatilized ata A chapter is devoted to the Scriptural proof of 
this recondite aa to which we must refer our readers. The 
argument is very obscure, though it is sustained by abundant 
citations out of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse. It appears to be 
summed up in the following sentence :— 

Certain it is that gold, fire or heat, and the sun, have all the same signifi- 

cation in Scripture, and are there constantly used as corresponding repre- 
sentatives of the Divine Love, or Goodness ; while silver, light, and the moon 
are used as symbolical representations of Divine truth. 
The argument appears to be that Divine Love produces the spi- 
ritual sun, and the spiritual sun produces the natural sun, and 
the natural sun produces solar heat; therefore, Divine Love pro- 
duces solar heat. But gold is shown by several passages—such, 
e.g., a8 the address to the Laodicean Church, “ I counsel thee to 
buy of me gold tried in the fire’—to be the equivalent of Divine 
Love. Therefore it is the equivalent of solar heat, which is the 
produce of Divine Love: Q.E.D. Of course we have not cited 
any appreciable fraction of the author's justificatory texts. If 
an abundance of these will give strength to his argument, his 
argument is irrefragable. 

The author then proceeds, leaning alternately 6n his theology 
and his science, to explain how the whole of nature was created 
and is kept working by the sun. ‘The proofs are, of course, Scrip- 
tural, depending on those texts which assert the ever-present 
activity of the Deity. But the explanation involves a good deal 
that is of a startling character. It is necessary, among other 
things, to explain the tides both of the sea and also of the air as 
attested by the barometer. The author’s theological theory stands 
him here in admirable stead. Ifthe Deity exists in the form of a 
human being, he must have a heart, and that heart must beat. In 
that case its pulsations would certainly extend to all emanations 
from himself. But the solar heat (which is volatilized gold) extends 
through all space—or at least through all the space with which 
we are concerned ; and the solar heat is an emanation from the 
Deity. Consequently, the pulsations of his heart are felt through- 
out all space, giving an oscillatory motion both to air and water, 
and explaining admirably the undulatory theory of light. This 
impetus constantly communicated to an all-pervading fluid is 
further made to explain the phenomena of planetary motion in a 
manner much superior to Newton’s. The incandescent and vola- 
tilized gold, constantly expelled from the sun by the pulsations 
of the Divine heart, naturally carries with it in the same direction 
every object with which it meets in traversing space. Thus the 
centrifugal motion is explained at once. The centripetal requires 
a more elaborate and ingenious theory. Hot fluids rarify—cold 
fluids densify. It is obvious that the gold becomes colder, and 
therefore denser, the farther it recedes from the sun. Far away 
in the extremes of space it accumulates in dense, elastic, but 
immovable masses of matter. Against this congelated wall the 
waves of fresh fluid beat in vain. They are thrown back, and by 
their own elasticity receive and propagate an impulse the reverse 
of that by which they were moved before. Hence the centri- 
petal element in the planetary movements. 

There is plenty more in the same style. There is the theory 
that in its early days the earth was a comet, wild and eccentric 
in its movements, but tamed into a steady planet now. Then 
there is the theory that air and water are chemically the same, 
that oxygen is a metal, that nitrogen is only refined light, that 
hydrogen is nothing but heated nitrogen, and that all terrestrial 
substances are merely forms of gold. Our readers may possibly 
think that we have wasted powder and shot upon such vagaries, 
and that they cught to be consigned to the same limbo of Biblical 
manias in which repose the ingenious adaptations of Mrs. Cottle. 
But these two volumes, containing eight hundred closely printed 
pages, really exhibit an enormous amount of labour, and learning 
of a very unusual range. If thought or study could save a man 
from such absurdities, Mr. Stewart should have escaped. His 
mishaps are only a “shocking example” of the monstrous pro- 
duce which is generated by the attempt to ally theology and 
science in the present imperfect and undeveloped condition of 
our knowledge. 


PATRONYMICA BRITANNICA* 


Hm is another of the countless books about English sur- 
names. It is much to be wished, as we have more than 
once hinted, that some thorough scholar would take the whole 


* Patronymica Britannica. A Dictionary of the Family Names of the 
United Kingdom; endeavoured by Mark Antony Lower, M.A., F.S,A. 
London; John Russell Smith. 1860. 


subject in hand, and write areal history, not only of English sur- 
names, but of both personal and family names in all times and 
places. The books which are constantly appearing about the 
matter doubtless have their use, as they all Welp to supply such 
an inquirer with facts; but, except the little book on Scottish 
Surnames which we reviewed not long ago, we do not re- 
member any which we could speak of as written in a really 
scholarlike manner. We know of none which so much as pre- 
tends to be a history—which makes any attempt to trace out in 
detail the way in which surnames gradually came into use in 
different countries. Mr. Lower, for instance, gives us a Dictionary 
with a short historical preface. What we want is a real history of 
the subject, which wethinkitneeds astrongerhand than Mr. Lower’s 
to give us. And all our writers confine themselves to surnames, 
while the history of Christian names is at least as important and 
as interesting. And again, we do not want to confine ourselves 
merely to the British islands, with an occasional trip to France. 
Such a writer as we wish to see would at least include all Western 
Europe from the earliest times; and if he were able to include 
any other parts of the world, so much the better. The task 
requires a great deal of reading, and a great deal of sense, and 
it requires also a strong but delicate sense of humour. The sub- 
ject is at the same time one on which good jokes constantly make 
themselves, and one on which bad jokes are constantly made. Our 
historian of nomenclature should neither be a buffoon who thinks 
it his business to say something funny in every line, nor yet a 
prig who thinks it a sin to relax his countenance when a good 
joke really comes of its own accord. Mr. Grote did not under- 
take to write a comic history of Greece, but surely it was not 
without a smile that he spoke of Iphikrates, Wellington, and 
Bliicher, as all of them ‘eminent generals who gave an honour- 
able title to boots and shoes.” 


Mr. Mark Antony Lower is neither much better nor much 
worse than the average of the writers who have hitherto taken up 
the subject. He is, we believe, a well-known local antiquary 
in Sussex, and he has published several other books both on 
surnames and on other antiquarian subjects. In the subject 
of “ English Surnames,” Mr. Lower seems to claim a sort of 
special property. He has published a book with that title, and 
he seems inclined to think himself injured because so very 
obvious a name was chosen both as the heading of an article in 
the Edinburgh Review—in which, it seems, less notice was taken 
of Mr. Lower than Mr. Lower thought he ceserved—and also as 
the title of a book since published by Mr. Robert Ferguson. 
These little rubs are just what a man does well to keep to him- 
self. If any one steals such a title as “‘ Patronymica Britannica,” 
Mr. Lower may fairly complain that he is robbed ; but if a man 
writes a book or an article on “ English Surnames,” what would 
Mr. Lower have him call his book or his article except 
“English Surnames?” With Mr. Lower himself we have 
not much special fault to find. He is hardly strong 
enough for the place, but he does not make any very 
monstrous blunders. He has evidently given great attention 
to the subject within his own somewhat narrow range, and he 
has thereby acquired a certain de of tact in dealing 
with it. For instance, he has learned to disbelieve the wilder 
fictions of the “ Peerage” and the “ Landed Gentry,” and he 
can see that Mr. Ferguson is run away with by an ultra-Scandi- 
navian tendency. He does not write very good English, but he 
does not vex us with much facetiousness of his own. He seizes, 
however, with delight, upon the weak point of Mr. Bowditch’s 
“Suffolk Surnames,” and gives us a long extract from what 
would, we suppose, be called, in dramatic language, the most 
“screaming” part of the book. Mr. Bowditch, whose book we 
reviewed a good while ago, is clearly a clever man, who wrote 
nonsense wilfully when he might have written sense. But Mr. 
Lower is altogether enchanted with the nonsense, and transcribes 
several pages of it with rapturous admiration. Mr. Lower’s own 
Dictionary is worth looking through, but it is easy to see that it is 
very imperfect. We find that several surnames of our own kins- 
folk and acquaintance are not inserted, which makes it probable 
that other people’s kinsfolk and acquaintance are omitted in pretty 
much the same proportion. By far the most curious thing in the 
volume is the “Addendum”—a list of names compiled by a de- 
ceased officer in the Registrar-General’s Office, in which a vast 
multitude of most extraordinary names, most of them not in 
Mr. Lower’s Dictionary, are arranged under various heads, such 
as “Persons or Things Relating to Religion,’ “The Mineral 
Kingdom,” “The Vegetable Kingdom,” &ec. &c. The juxtaposition 
of course adds much to the absurd effect. For instance Inkerman 
Dinner is sufficiently ridiculous by himself, but he becomes tenfold 
more so when placed in the list next to Hdith Lunch. Inkerman, to 
judge by his name, must still be very young. We hope his com- 
panion is not of an age to forbid the hope that the banns of 
matrimony may some day be published between Dinner and 
Lunch. ‘This list also contains what we should call the Christian 
names, but which, in the language of Mr. Lower, are “ the bap- 
tismal appellatives.” Many of these are most wonderful, espe- 
cially in connexion with the surnames to which they are joined. 
Besides plenty of instances of mere bad taste and affectation, it 
would seem that, in many cases, parents think the choice 
of aname for a child a matter of joke, and saddle the unfortunate 
victim with something too ridiculous to be thought of, if it were 
not solemnly vouched for as authentic. ‘ Jonas Whalebelly” 
and “ Elijah Rayen” clearly owe their Christian names to the fact 
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of their surnames suggesting adventures in the lives of two of the 
oe But what shall we say to “‘ Newborn Child,” “ Time Of 

ay,” “John Bottle Of Beer,” “Jacob Choke Lambshead,” 
“Talitha Cumi People?” The list is really worth studying, and 
that not merely from the intense absurdity of some of the juxta- 
positions. The jokes here fairly make themselves, without any 
effort beyond writing down the names. But as by far the fullest 
and strangest list we ever saw, it is quite worthy of the attention 
of the philosophical inquirer into the subject. How did people 
ever come by such amazing names? Many of them, of course, 
are misspelt and misunderstood, and have really nothing to do 
with the headings under which they are put. e do not expect 
scientific precision from a subordinate of the Registrar-General, 
when the Registrar-General himself, as quoted by Mr. Lower in 
his preface, seems to think that “surname” =“ sirename, or 
sirname.” We are thankful for the list, and resign ourselves to 
speculations as to the origin of such names as Gabriel Incarnation, 
Thomas Papal, Sabina Diamond, Caroline Chalklime, Esther 
Pinnacle, Quilly Booty, Gallop Sampson Moon, Hannah Baby, 
Alfred Chillmaid, Elizabeth Towels, John Sherry, Rosanna Flitter, 
Jacob Tableporter, Samuel Daddy, Diehappy Harper, and 
Arthur Egg. We only regret that those two great politicians, 
Mr. Jabez Inwards and Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, did not dis- 
tinguish themselves soon enough to appear in the list. We miss, 
also, one or two oddities which we have mentioned in former 
articles, and we look in vain for that Cicero Rabbits who, accord- 
= to an Oxford story, was appropriately plucked by Augustus 

are. 


The list of Christian names used as surnames ‘is far larger 
than one would have expected. Those derived from female 
names, like Betts and Anson, generally thought to be a very small 
class, receive very large additions. We find not only Eleanor 
Eleanor, Segar Elizabeth (qy. sex ?), and Emma Catherine, but 
James Caroline, and Anthony Charlotte, which must be quite 
recent formations, the Christian names themselves having | 
imported so lately. ‘ Florence,” as a surname, may just as well 
be the city, like William Milan, and Isaac Ancona; and we 
actually find it so in another part of the list. Or it may be from 
the male name, borne alike by Florence Macarthy, Florenz, 
Count of Holland, and our own Florentius Wigorniensis. 
“Fanny” is in the Dictionary as well as the list. Mr. Lower 
says itis *‘ probably local, the nursename for Frances being of too 
recent a date. Should the house of Fanny ever find its way 
into any of Mr. Walford’s little volumes, the Roman Gens 
Fannia will supply a ready-made pedigree. We have heard of 
Englishmen named Tully claiming descent, not, as they might 
much more fairly have done, from St. Olaf of Norway, the 
eponymous hero of Tooley-street, but yet more ambitiously from 

arcus Tullius Cicero. 


The statistics of names, as drawn up by the Registrar-General 
and largely quoted by Mr. Lower in his preface, are very curious, 
but they are somewhat deceptive. As the Recistrar himself 
tells us, he has often to reckon as several names what to an etymo- 
logist are only one. Thus Smith, in its great struggle for 
numerical superiority with Jones, is deprived of the natural aid 
of Smyth, Smythe, and Smijth, while Jones too loses the assist- 
ance to be derived from the auxiliary forces of Johnes and John. 
Clark, Clarke, and Clerk, among them make up one of the very 
commonest of names; but when thus unnaturally divided, they 
come after several which are comparatively rare. It is very strange 
to see how high the Welsh names stand in the list. Jones and 
Smith have each often won and often lost the first place. 
Williams comes third, Taylor fourth, but Taylor's rank is won 
unfairly. Davies comes fifth, only because Davis and Davies 
are unnaturally separated. Davis ahd Davies together utterl 
distance Taylor, and dispute the third place with Williams. Small 
as is the proportion of families Welsh by birth or origin among all 
the families of the United Kingdom, yet that proportion is 
divided among so very few names that it fairly turns the scale. 
Smiths are common in England, but they are nothing like so 
thick on the ground as Joneses are in most parts of Wales. We 
say most parts, because, though Jones is in the aggregate the 
commonest, it is by nod means the most universal Welsh name. 
There are districts where Jones is wholly unknown or is at most 
replaced by an occasional John. But Williams never fails. 
There is no corner where Williamses are not to be found, though 
they are nowhere so thick on the ground as the Joneses are 
where they are to be found at all. 


Mr. Lower does not explain the name Bultitude, which greeted 
us several times on a late journey through Essex and East- 
Anglia. The odd name, Virgin, which occurs also as Virgo and 
Virgint, he unsatisfactorily explains to have some reference “to 
the cultus of St. Mary.” In such a case it would have been far 
more likely to have taken ome shape derived either from Mary 
or from Lady. Finally, Mr. Lower, in his Dictionary, asserts that 
no surnames begin with X. His “ Addendun” refutes him by 
revealing the existence of Edwin Xerxes, among a long string of 
Greek, Roman, and Carthaginian gods, heroes, and heroines 


- figuring as English surnames—such, for instance, as William 


Cupid, Isabella Venus, Camillus Brutus, [this beats Cassius 
M. Clay,] Maria Plato, and Alfred Cato, and lastly, a pair who 
should certainly meet as rivals in some struggle, either of fists or 
of wits— James Hannibal and Samuel Scipio. 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND.* 


fhe presumption which follows on facility is the nemesis of 
the novelist’s success. Every one whom the world has ad- 
mired as wielding at will the secret key of the fountains of sym- 
pathy has fallen under the spell. Mrs. her Stowe is the latest 
example that has come in our way. Her work, the Pearl of 
Orr's Island, seems meant for the readers of the railway, and 
might easily have been written in a fast train. We see, indeed, 
in the handling, undonbted traits of the genuine artist ; but the 
vigour of the early mauner is gone. Why will no writer of large 
powers now-a-days exercise the self-denial of lying by and thinking 
awhile, instead of driving “ the willing Pegasus” to the knacker’s ? 
Authors cannot live on air, nor can they go on still exerting and 
never recruiting the mind. 
~ “ Orr’s Island” appears to be of the territory of 
Maine which doubtless abuts on Paradise, and partakes of its 
temperament and tone. The people are all of a colour—grave, 
simple, earnest Puritans—save one sea-captain, who as yet lacks, 
in his wife’s opinion, the “ effectual ” call, and spins the toughest 
yarns about the marvels of land and sea. We cannot quite tell 
whether Mrs. Stowe means to ridicule these good people or not. 
We acknowledge the skill with which the shot-silk colours of 
jest and earnest play about her page, and leave it a fairly open 
uestion, after all, whether the quiz is a substance or a shadow. 
ossibly, her position in regard to those without and those within 
a sectarian circle may be reconciled by making the satire too 
subtle for the unworldly persons who constitute the latter to 
detect it. Something like this is suggested by the following pas- 
sage. The captain aforesaid and his wife (the latter drawn as a 
person of sind spiritual advancement) are conversing. The first 
speaker is, however, the minister’s sister, in whose opinion— 
“bringing up children is the most awful responsibility, and I always 
wonder when I hear that any one dares to undertake it.” 

“Tt requires a great deal of resolution, certainly,” said Mrs. Kittridge ; 
“T’m sure I used to get a’most discouraged when my boys was young; they 
was a reg’lar set of wild ass’s colts,” she added, not perceiving the reflection 
on their paternity. 

But the countenance of Mr. Sewell (the minister, but who has an irre- 

ressible sense of humour) was all aglow with merriment, which did not 


reak into a smile. 
“ Wal’, Miss Kittridge,” said the Captain, “strikes me that you are gettin 


USSO! 

Pe No, I a’n’t neither,” said the literal Mrs. Kittridge, ignorant of the 
cause of the amusement which she saw around her. 

The reader will observe that the minister sees the joke, and he 
is accordingly sketched with traits which belong to the outer or 
profane world. ‘* The springs of his life were kept oiled by a 
ie humour, which sometimes broke out in playful sparkles, 

espite the gravity of the am it and the awfulness of the cocked 
hat,” (i. e., probably, pinched or shovel-hat on this side of the 
Atlantic.) The minister is a man whose experiences have been 
crossed with sentiment, if not chequered with romance. He is, 
perhaps, to be the reel from which will be unwound in the sequel 
—for the story, so far, only gives us the nursery stage of its 
central characters—the secret of the plot. He “chaffs” his 
sister about the Captain Broad and Captain Badger who call 
upon her, and evidently knows all about a certaia “ Dolores,” 
who is washed ashore dead from a wreck, with a child, the future 
hero, in herarms. Mr. Sewell, then, has the worldly second-sight 
which perceives a joke and is a medium between the class who 
make the joke and the class at whose expense it is sometimes 
made. He’is not present, however, at the following colloquy :— 

“ Well, now,” said Miss Roxy, giving a decisive push to the tea-pot, which 
buried it yet deeper in the embers, “an’t it all a strange kind o’ providence 
that this ‘ere little thing is left behind so; and then their callin’ on her by 
such a strange, mournful kind of name—Mara. I thought sure as could be 
*twas Mary, till the minister read the from Scriptur’. Seems to me 
it’s kind o’ odd. I'd call it Maria, or I’d put an Ann on to it. Mara-Ann, 
now, wouldn’t sound so strange now.” 

“TItsa Scriptur’ name, sister,” said Aunt Ruey, “and that ought to be 
enough for us.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Aunt . “Now, there was Miss Jones, 
down on Mure Pint, called her twins th-Pileser and Shalmaneser— 
Scriptur’ names both, but I never liked ‘em. The boys used to call ’em 
Tiggy and Shally, so no mortal could guess they was Seriptur’.” 


We merely pause to remark on this extract that the case of 
“ Miss” Jones need not recal to the reader the famous one of 
Miss Letitia Piper and her twins in the School for Scandal, as 
“ Miss” is evidently, in New England, a colloquial abbreviation 
of “Mrs.” But to pass on— 

“T’m a-thinkin’, sister,” said Miss Ruey, taking off her spectacles, and 
rubbing her nose thoughtfully, “whether or no cows’ milk an’t goin’ to be 
too hearty for it, it’s such a free little thing. Now, Miss ger she 
brought yp a seven months’ child, and she told me she gave it nuthin’ but 
pa ttle seed cookies, wet in water, and it throve nicely—and the seed 
is ‘or wind.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me none of Miss "s stories,” said Miss Roxy; “I 
don’t believe in’em. Cows is the Lord’s ordinances for bringing up babies 
that’s lost their mothers ; it stands to reason they should be; and babies that 
can’t eat milk, why they can’t be fetched up; but babies can eat milk, and 
this will if it and if it won't live.” 

“T hope,” said Miss Ruey, holding up a strip o' and looking 
thro it from end to end so as to heat its capabilities, “I hope the Cap’n 
and Mrs. Pennel ’!l get some support at the prayer-meetin’ this afternoon.” 

“ It’s the right place to go to,” said Miss Roxy, with decision. 

“Miss Pennel said, this mornin’, that she was just beat out tryin’ to 
to feel it.” 


* The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. London ; Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1861. 
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“Them’s common feelings among mourners, Ruey. These ’ere forty years 
that I’ve been round nussin’ and layin’-out and tendin’ funerals I’ve watched 
people’s exercises. hay and sometimes supported wonderfully just at the 
time, and maybe at the funeral.” 

We quote the above conversation, not for any merit of its own— 
for it is about as deadly-lively a bit of writing, leaving out of 
view the religious sentiment, as could be supposed to proceed 
from a literary undertaker who had placed his pen at Mr. Mudie’s 
service—butas a curioussampleof the peculiar aim of our authoress 
when in this vein, which is, to amuse one set of readers who like 
to have the “ good” sort of people made fun of at the expense 
of the other who shrink from fun as wicked or worldly, but who, 
from force of nature and habit, don’t see a joke, especially at their 
own expense, and praise meanwhile the excellent tone and edi- 
fying ialogue of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s tales. When Sir 

alter Scott made Mause Headrigg confront Claverhouse’s dra- 
goons with misa lied texts, there was no mistaking his intent 
or a moment. e jokes of Mrs. Malaprop are down to the 

level of the dullest comprehension, and Mrs. Headrigg has at 
times the effect of a Covenanting Malaprop. The burlesque was 
laid on too broadly to escape even the dead-wall intellect. which 
Puritanism has narrowed. With Mrs. Stowe’s New Englanders 
there are no such breadths of humour to be found. Hers are 
far too sober a set of enthusiasts to produce the lively contrasts 
of a more volcanic people and period. Yet they are a close 
approximation to our Scotch fellow-subjects, now that no special 
principle animates the latter to contention, and no persecution 
exacerbates their strong and bitter prejudices. ‘‘ New Scot- 
land” should be the name of that land of somewhat solemn, 
thrifty, dry, but earnest, responsible, and conscientious folk, 
whose portraiture, we verily believe, Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s tale 
conveys with fidelity, though with a certain commonness of sub- 
ject and impoverishment of style. This people are to their rugged 
prototypes of the Old Mortality stamp as the milk-thistle is to 
the spinous vegetable which symbolizes Caledonia. They ex- 
hibit a less rigid fibrousness and a milder pungency, but their 
affinity is undoubted. This close resemblance is noticed, we 
forget in which, but in some, certainly, of her earlier works, by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe herself. And even to one who knew nothing 
by observation either of the Scotch or of the New Englanders of 

aine, but who was historically informed of their consan- 

inity, the likeness of the portraits which Sir Walter Scott and 

rs. Beecher Stowe have drawn would be, now that the fidelity 
of the former has been stamped by the recognition of half a cen- 
tury, a fair guarantee for the truth to nature of the latter. 

True to nature we doubt not it is ; but the nature is plain, dull, 
prosy, and homely, yielding none of the fiery flashes of the 
South which irradiated the home scenes of Uncle Jom. Nor is 
the literary result the fruit of such study, as might, by concentra- 
tion of the action and artificial interest of plot, atone for the 
insipidity of the materials as we find them. The whole story is 
thoroughly careless, and as loosely put together as if it had been 
published in a penny feutlleton. The number of persons who 
come under the description of “a nice young man for a small 
tea-party ” seems to be on the increase in the Northern States 
of the Union. One might perhaps have suspected this statistical 
fact from the very wordy character of the civil war into which it 
has just plunged; but the = srr of Mrs. Beecher Stowe as she 
is, 18 a convincing fact. e open chapter the first, and start off 
boldly with a ship going right on end upon the rocks. The 
scene is quietly heart-rending. Then appear Miss Roxy and Miss 
Ruey, who talk down its horrors to a common-place level, and 
we feel relieved of all nobler emotions, horror, pity, pathos, and 
the like. And on the level to which these ladies reduce the 
story it lingers on till chapter vii., in which Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
finding it hang heavy on the pen, makes an effort, and, just as 
they turn on the red blaze and send the demon up the trap at a 
minor theatre, gives us another shipwreck and another corpse 
washed ashore. After this, we might expect that the 
“tremendous sensations” would have been husbanded. 
However, as chapter ix. is headed “a Puritan Sabbath,” it 
was perhaps due to the reader to make chapter viii. as 
lively as might be ; andwaccordingly, the running heading of the 
few previous pages is ‘‘ The Vigil over the Dead—one of Miss 
Roxy’s remarkable things—a Ghost Story.” After this, how- 
ever, the story flattens down dreadfully, and makes no progress 
at all. And itis only when the “unconverted” Captain Kit- 
tridge is present that (we are sorry to say it) there is any chance 
of liveliness. We will not here investigate the psychological 
basis of the fact—but fact it is—that, as Miss Roxy and Miss 
Ruey cannot go on in their unconsciously funny way about 
“‘Scriptur’” for ever, the resource of the writer, when at a loss 
fora joke, is to keep an “ unconverted ” character ready on hand 
among the dramatis persone. He is a harmless and amiable 
person, and about the best-drawn in the book. He has gone 
about the world, marine and terrene, and—as he will have it— 
submarine, too. He has an artless disposition to indulge in 
fiction, whilst his wife is an earnest seeker after truth. We will 
give a specimen of a “yarn” by “Cap'n Kittridge” presently, 
and merely observe now that our authoress has a fashion of 
pairing her characters which is so regular and so obvious that it 

ecomes monotonous. Besides the wedded pairs, Pennel 
and Kittridge, and the pair between whom the banns of marriage 
are ultimately, of course, to be published—the hero and heroine, 
as Si mere infants—there are the pair of old maiden sisters, 
“ Roxy” and “ Ruey,” and the Reverend Theophilus Sewell, 


who, being a bachelor, pairs with his sister, Miss Emily. The 
introduction of the maiden sisters is one of the happier bits of 
the book, and we extract it for the reader's benefit :— 

Many a human being had been ushered into life under their auspices— 
trotted, chirrupped in babyhood on their knees, clothed by their handy- 
work in garments gradually enlarging from year to year, watched by them 
in the last sickness, and finally arrayed for the long repose by their hands. 

These universally useful persons receive among us the title of “aunt,” by 
a sort of general consent, showing the strong ties which bind them to the 
whole human family. | are nobody’s aunts in particular, but aunts to 
human nature generally. The idea of restricting their usefulness to any one 
family would strike dismay through a whole community. 

Nobody would be so unprincipled as to think of such a thing as having 
their services more than a week or two at most. Your country factotum 
knows better than anybody else how absurd it would be—__ 

“To give to a part what was meant for mankind.” 


Nobody knew very well the of these useful sisters. In that cold, clear, 
severe climate of the N bale Ue sent of human existence are hard to strike ; 
but, if once people do take to living, they come in time to a place where they 
seem never to grow any older, but can always be found, like last year’s mullen- 
stalks, upright, dry, and seedy, warranted to last for any length of time. 


We are sorry, however, before we quit our friend and favourite 
“ Cap'n Kittridge,” to be obliged to expose him on a charge of 
stolen goods. He is detailing the supposed appearance of a 
merman, who came up over the ship’s side as “I was just a- 
sittin’ down to read my Bible,” and whose “ shoe-buckles shone 
like diamonds :”— 

“Do you suppose they were diamonds, really ?” said Sally. 

“ Wal’, child. I didn’t ask him, but I shouldn’t be surprised, from all I 
know of their ways, if they was,” said the Captain, who had now got so 
wholly into the spirit of his fiction that he no longer felt embarrassed by the 
minister's presence, nor saw the look of amusement with which he was 
listening to him in his chimney-corner. “ But, as I was sayin’, he came up 
tome, and made the politest bow that ever ye see, and says he, “Cap'n 
Kittridge, I presume,” and says I, “ Yes, sir.” “I’m sorry to interrupt 
your reading,” says he; and says I, “ Oh, no matter, sir.” “ But,” says he, * if 
you would only be so good as to move your anchor. You've cast anchor right 

fore my front door, and my wife and family can’t get out to go to meetin’.” 

se oe “Wal’, Sally,” said the Captain, rising, after his yarn had 

roceeded for an indefinite length in this manner, “you and I must be goin’. 

sg your ma you shouldn’t be up late, and we have a long walk home 
—besides, it’s time these little folks was in bed.” 

The children all clung round the Captain, and could hardly be persuaded to 
let him go.” 

We confess to sharing the children’s partiality ; for, in truth, 
Captain Kittridge, though, as has been hinted, in a “‘ benighted” 
state, is the only character who redeems the book from being intole- 
rably dull. We have, perhaps, no right to inquire whether the au- 
thoress sees only withthe spectacles which she seemstoputon when 
she sits down to write, and whether she shares the assumption— 
which may of course be shifted off upon the characters, but yet 
seems to pervade the book—that that which relieves human life 
of its dulness is associated with a spiritual deficiency, and that 
the people who amuse us are going—we decline saying where. 
Taking the book as we find it, it cannot be commended for a 
healthy tone in this respect. To make an undercurrent of 
ridicule against the talkers run through talk which turns on 
“ scriptur’” is a subjective way of making what is sacred seem 
ridiculous, which is only matched by getting broad fun out of 
what is set down as on the whole irreligious. Wishing to 
refrain from remarks which have a deeper sone than suits these 
columns, we merely mark this as a grave fault of taste, and 
remit its more serious aspect to those whom it concerns. But 
what, we cannot refrain from asking, is to become of the 
book whenever Captain Kittridge is, in Miss Roxy’s sense, 
“converted?” The companion portraits of Captain and Mrs. 
Pennel are the dullest pair imaginable—mere flat shadows 
thrown in as a foil to the sparkling salience of Kittridge and 
the pious little vixen who keeps him in awe, though he success- 
fully wheedles her by a compliment now and then. Pennel is 
hardly more than a lay figure, for whom a highly spiritual 
description has been provided, but who is lifeless. “ He had 
been wherever ship can go... .. and in all these places he 
was just Zephaniah Pennel—a chip of old Maine—thrifty, 
careful, shrewd, honest, God-fearing, and carrying an instine- 
tive knowledge of men and things under a face of rustic 
simplicity.” ts it not a pity—or something worse—that Pennel 
the good should be so dull as to be of no use in the story, save 
to contrast with the lively, fibbing Kittridge, whom infancy 
adores? We will only add that the “yarn” above will strike 
many of our readers as not original, saye perhaps the few words 
which we have italicized, and that, if the authoress meant it to 
be recognised as borrowed, she might have given what some one 
calls “ the customary receipt” in a foot-note. , 

In conclusion, there is one character which Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
cannot draw, and that is a naughty boy. She makes a mere 
froward imp of her hero in the nursery, and makes him bungle 
at a boat as no boy bred on the shingle and with amphibious 
instincts ever could. What she depicts in “ Moses ”—a name 
carrying, unluckily, on this side of the Atlantic, associations 
rather of commerciai astuteness than of prophetic grandeur—is 
a self-sufficient brat, spoiled for want of whipping and we are 
surprised that this branch of patriarchal discipline seems to 
have gone so far out of use among the primitive races whom the 
writer depicts. Captain Pennel might have been redeemed from 
the sacred dulness which invests his character by a spirited use 
of the stick, but we are afraid the o apts | has gone by. 
“ Moses ” will, of course, reappear in the sequel under a name 
of romance, exotic and tri-syllabic, but too old, alas, for the 
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judicious application. We find many comments on the awful 
sense of responsibility which weighs on New England parents, 
but we look in vain for this simple method of exemplifying it by 
the model man of the story on his adopted child. For want of 
it, Moses” is what Miss Roxy calls ‘‘a limb ”—an obscure 
euphemism gained by suppressing the name of a person who, 
albeit, as Shakspeare avouches, “‘a gentleman,” is not usually 
mentioned by ladies; and our notice shall conclude with that 
lady’s soliloquy, as she watches the evolutions of a boat, in which 
Moses, having thereinto inveigled the tiny heroine Mara, is per- 
forming feats of unparalleled clumsiness as he voyages towards 
**some of the low-banked red clouds that lay in the west.” 
It is, we believe, her last speech in the book, and by no means 
her least characteristic :— 

“They'll have the boat upset in a minnit, and the sharks are waitin’ for 
*em, no doubt. JI believe that ar young ’un’s helped by the Evil One; not a 
boat round, else I’d push off after ’em. Well, I don’t see but what we must 
trust in the Lord—there don’t seem to be much else to trust to.” 


EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA* 


N advertisement by the Geographical Society, inserted in 
the beginning of the volume before us, asks for subscrip- 
tions to send an expedition under Mr. Petherick, the author of 
this work, to explore the sources of the Nile, and for other objects 
connected with it. Such expeditions are very often unsuccessful, 
and the failures have frequently been due quite as much to the 
mismanagement of the leaders as to the inherent difficulties of 
the tasks undertaken ; and no great fault can be found with the 
Government for declining to send out Mr. Petherick at the 
= expense. If, however, the appeal of the Geographical 
ociety is successful, we can have little doubt that every object 
proposed will be attained as far as human energy and skill can 
avail. Mr. Petherick has achieved so much at his own expense, 
while a great part of his attention was diverted to the pursuit of 
trade, that we are justified in trusting him to make the fullest 
use of any assistance given to him, now that his whole energy 
will be devoted to geographical discovery. 

The tripartite title is in harmony with the contents of the 
book. The first six chapters contain aecounts of the more inte- 
resting among his journeys in Egypt, while employed by 
Mehemet Ali to seek for coal; about half the book is occupied 
with an account of the Soudan, which Mr. Petherick visited, still 
in .Mehemet Ali’s service, for the sake of inspecting and dis- 
covering iron mines; and the remainder contains a brief history 
of Mr. Petherick’s expeditions into the regions south of the 
Soudan, to purchase ivory on his own account. The author has 
done well to condense the information here given to the public ; 
and though the result naturally is to make the last portion seem un- 
connected with the preceding chapters, yet this slight loss of 
coherency is amply compensated by the paramount advantage 
of not having the descriptions of the new countries spun out 
merely for the sake of fillmg a volume. It may perhaps be said 
that Mr. Petherick’s Egyptian journeyings, which include an 
expedition into Arabia, also in search of coal, need not have been 
prefixed to his account of the Soudan and the unknown tribes on 
the White Nile; but though this portion of the narrative is 
devoid of the interest belonging to the later portions, it is still 
in itself well worth having. Geography certainly owes a debt 
to Mehemet Ali for having brought Mr. Petherick to the 
scene of his labours; and though what we read of his admi- 
nistration, especially in the Soudan, is not very favourable, 

et the mere personal traits of his character, as exhibited 
in his dealings with Mr. Petherick, are more pleasant. We 
derive from Mr. Petherick’s narrative a tolerably clear, and 
probably just, idea of Mehemet Ali’s character. We gather 
that he was at bottom a barbarian, reckless of human life 
and suffering, but not wilfully or needlessly cruel ; impulsive as 
a despot, who can carry out the slightest freak, is likely to be ; 
very zealous in his determination to make Egypt powerful and 
prosperous, but not very sagacious about the means requisite for 
advancing its commereial welfare. His behaviour to Mr. 
Petherick gives a fair notion of his character, as apart from State 
policy. He engaged him originally to seek for coal, pitting him 
against a Frenchman employed on the same service, and offering 
a reward to the first who should discover it; and when Mr. 
Petherick, after a year’s ill success, was on the point of starting 
on a fresh expedition, he suddenly sent him off into the Soudan 
to report on the iron mines. Mr. Petherick spent about a year 
and a half in the Soudan, principally in the province of Kordofan, 
while on this mission for the Egyptian Viceroy ; but as he sub- 
sequently resided several years at Il Obeid, one of the chief 
towns of Kordofan, we may suppose that much of the information 
respecting these provinces, which he presents to the reader in a 
clear and compact manner, was gathered in later times. A man 
who resides so long in a country needs no very keen powers of 
observation to become well acquainted with its customs and 
social characteristics ; but we cannot refrain from expressing here, 
once for all, our unqualified admiration of Mr. Petherick's mode 
of describing the various tribes that haye come under his notice. 


' * Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa. With Explorations from 

Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator: being Sketches 

from Sixteen Years’ Travel. By John Petherick, FRGS, Her Britannic 

Majesty's Consul for the Soudan. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and 


The Soudan comprises several provinces, lying compactly 
together, divided from Egypt by the Nubian desert, and ex- 
tending from lat. 18° N. to lat. 13° N. epeeeetemny- The 
Nile, which in this region makes two great horse-shoe bends, is 
of course the central artery of the whole; and Khartoum, the 
seat of the central Government, and the place to which Mr. 
Petherick is now accredited British Consul, is situated at the 
a of the two great branches, the Blue and the White 
iles. Of the Blue Nile, which has its source in Abyssinia, 
Mr. Bruce, so long ago as the last century, gave a ore 
sufficient account ; but the White Nile, far the most considerab’ 
of the two rivers, has never been explored until the last few 
years ; and even now, though Mr. Petherick has penetrated as 
far as the Equator, its source remains undiscovered. But for 
the last hundred miles of the White Nile, down to Khartoum, 
the banks are lined with towns of no small popaigston : and 
Khartoum, the last and greatest of these, is the emporium for 
nearly all the trade of the interior—the chief imports being 
Manchester cottons, with which a great part of the population 
are clothed, and which, by the way, in one remote region, are 
made to answer the purpose of coin, being cut into lengths of 
about four yards. The exports are ivory, ostrich-feathers, and 
um-arabic ; the last-named being the staple production of the 
oudan, especially of Kordofan, whereas the ivory and feathers 
come from farther south. Mr. Petherick’s observations chiefly 
relate to Kordofan, where he was himself resident; but many 
of the customs and traits of character which he describes are 
common to the inhabitants of the Soudan generally. The 
universal grain is dourra, a species of millet, from which also 
their spirit, merissa, is obtained ; but various vegetables are also 
cultivated, among which onions and water-melons are most con- 
spicuous. It was not until very recently that the Egyptian 
overnment was induced to emancipate the gum-arabic trade, 
which it formerly monopolized; but now the Soudan is 
deriving secs wealth from the mimosas, which used to be 
considered a mere cumbrance to the ground. The Government 
has also now set its face against slavery, which, in the near 
proximity of so many negro tribes, was very extensively prac- 
tised; but it is only just to say that the slaves were almost 
invariably well Race, i Like all little-civilized peoples, they 
are unwilling to work beyond what they are absolutely obliged 
to do, and leave a great part of the labour to the women—who, 
on the other hand, are not as strictly guarded as among the 
Oriental nations. Their hospitality also is remarkable, and 
apparently is not to be wearied by any length of stay among 
them ; and, what is perhaps the pleasantest trait of all, thieving 
is unknown. Houses are left unoccupied for weeks together 
without fear; and not even Mr. Petherick, with all his European 
articles, seems to have occurred to them asa fair subject for 
plunder. We extract Mr. Petherick’s summary account of the 
inhabitants of the Soudan, who, he says— 
form three distinct classes or communities—viz., pastorals, agriculturists, 
and that part of the population living in towns, who apply themselves to dif- 
ferent trades and commerce. 

The pastorals constitute the Arab nomade tribes, who are numerous and 
populous, and may be subdivided into three distinct classes, according to the 
species of cattle which they sem op propagate, and upon which their 
existence depends—viz., camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. Each distinct tribe 
is governed by a chief, whose offiee is hereditary, and who is responsible to 
the government for the revenue; which, however, without mili support, 
he is incapable of collecting, and even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the annual accounts show arrears more or less considerable. 

The agriculturists fixed residences, constituting villages scattered 
all over the cultivable lands of the country. Each community is presided 
over by its sheikh or chief, who is elected by the villagers, subject to the rati- 

ible to his district sheikh, 
to 


fication of the government. He becomes sible 
who in turn is accountable to the kashef; the latter being subordinate only 


the governor of the province. 


They are clean in their habits, though, instead of washing with 
water, they resort to a remarkable kind of anointing, which, 
however, answers the purpose of cleanliness. But they ate not so 
choice in their eating; indeed, their favourite dish, the marara, 
strikes us as the filthiest thing ever concocted, being simply the 
heart, stomach, &c. of an animal, cut up warm and raw, sprinkled 
with the gall and native red pepper, and eaten then and there. 


Of Kordofan alone Mr. Petherick attempts to give a short 
history, and this only from about the year 1770, when it was 
conquered by the King of Sennaar, the eastern neighbour of 
Kordofan. This aroused the ambition of the King of Darfour, 
on the west, who speedily subdued Kordofan to himself. We 
may admire the good fortune of the Kordofanese, who were so 
happy under the yoke of Sennaar that they fought desperately 
against the Darfour invasion, and, after all, found themselves even 
better off under the second conqueror. The ptian invasion, 
ending in their subjugation, was a grievous injury to these 
quiet people, but the tyranny of the Defterdar, Mehemet Ali's 
son-in-law, did not last long, and they seem now to be advancing 
towards civilization. Of'the Defterdar, by the way, Mr. 
Petherick ‘réelates a story which is familiar as told of two or three 
Oriental despots, that he cut open the stomach of a soldier 
accused of stealing milk. We may, perhaps, be allowed to 
doubt whether, in the present case, an old instance of bloody 
justice was not falsely imputed to a notorious tyrant. There 
are one or two other curious stories in Mr. Petherick’s book. 
The accounts he received of certain savage tribes are marvellously 


like Herodotus’ tales of the same region; but this only gives a 
new item of evidence in favour of Herodotus’ veracity, and it 
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remains to be seen how much of these marvels are not to be 
traced to the Gorillas. Also he describes the fakeers in Kor- 
dofan as writing charms on a plate, the ink of which is then 
washed off and swallowed by the patient, just as other African 
natives did with Mungo Park's writings. 

The years 1853—1858 were employed by Mr. Petherick in 
various expeditions up the White Nile on his own account, in 
order to obtain ivory. He was thoroughly successful, as far as 
exploration goes, though the trade does not seem to have been 
so profitable as it ought to have been, to cover the great outlay 
required. It is in this portion of the book that his admirable 
qualities are most conspicuous. He is never, however, anxious 
to show off himself in the best light, but narrates the incidents 
with a straightforward simplicity which gives an additional 
charm to the narrative of adventures, in themselves highly inte- 
resting. The traveller, ascending the White Nile, travels about 
three hundred miles from Khartoum due south, before the 
channel is altered either in direction or size. At this point, the 
river widens into a lake covered with islands, and having the bed 
in many parts filled with reeds, through which the current is 
extremely slow, so as sometimes to be scarcely perceptible. This 
lake lies about east and west, at right angles to the course of the 
Nile at each end of it, and is two or three hundred miles in 
length. The tribes dwelling immediately to the south of this 
lake, of various names, are all akin to the Dinka tribe, which 
inhabits the east bank of the White Nile in the direction of 
Khartoum. They are all Negroes, and not unlike in their habits. 
So the following short account of the Dinkas may serve for all, 
and for the Shillooks on the other side of the Nile also, though 
these last speak a different language :— 

They are perfectly naked, with the exception of the married women, who wear 
aprons; their ornaments consist of glass beads of various colours, worn round 
their necks, waists, and ankles; and the men, equally fond of ornament, wear, 
attached to their waists, a piece of antelope skin. This, prolonged behind, is 
about the size of a fly-trap. Their arms are lances and clubs; the latter, held 
in the left hand, is used as a shield to ward off the lances and to brain the 
fallen enemy. Their huts are separated at considerable distances from each 
other, and are surrounded with strong palisades, to guard against the attacks 
of wild beasts and marauders at night. 

These Dinkas, — in their habits, possess large herds of cattle and 
numerous flocks of sheep and goats; the latter, unlike the Arabs, they donot 
milk. Their support is chiefly derived from the milk of their cattle and small 
quantities of grain, and, in the absence of the latter, from the roots, fruits, 
and gums of the forest. They are great hunters, from whence they derive 
their supplies of meat, never slaughtering their domestic animals for their 
own use, only using for food such as have died. Agriculture is despised, and 
left entirely to the females. They cultivate, in small localities surrounding 
their huts, maize, millet, cotton, ground-nuts, gourds, yams, and a few vege- 
tables and red pepper. 

To the south of these tribes are the Djour and the Dor, who 
are of a different race, and of entirely different habits. The 
tsetse fly is the cause of this contrast between such near neigh- 
bours. Its ravages in the Djour country are so great that they 
can keep no cattle, and subsist by agriculture, and by working 
iron, obtaining from the Dinkas cattle for food in exchange for 
their grain and ironwork. ‘To the south of these again, on the 
equator, live the Neam Nam, the furthest people to which Mr. 
Petherick has penetrated, who are cannibals, and utterly ignorant 
of fire-arms. Among all these closely planted and varying tribes 
Mr. Petherick succeeded in establishing stations for the ivory 
trade, employing men from the Soudan, with whom he had 
become familiar during previous years, and never having from 
first to last a single European to assist him. Once he had a 
long contest with some of the Dinka tribes living under the Great 
Lake, in which his skill and patience, joined to unflinching reso- 
lution, gained a complete victory. A detailed account of this 
struggle would only prove afresh, what is already evident, how 
admirably Mr. Petherick is qualified to deal with these African 
tribes. is readiness of resource, and skill in availing himself 
of trifles in order to win the respect of the natives, are also, as 
might be expected, conspicuous, and recal forcibly the narrative 
of his predecessor in the same region, James Bruce. More 
fortunate than Bruce, Mr. Petherick has returned home with 
bodily powers not broken down, and has found support in this 
country for future attempts, where Bruce found nothing but 
incredulity. We trust that he may yet succeed in discovering 
the sources of the White Nile, the true river; and with less 
danger and difficulty than Bruce experienced in exploring those 
of the Blue Nile. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAVAGE CLUB AMATEUR PERFORMANCE— 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—An Amateur Performance, supported by Members 
ofthe above Club, and other Gentlemen connected with Literature and Art, will take 
lace at this Theatre, on Wednesday, June 19th instant. The following, amongst others, 
ave already promised their assistance :—Mr. Charlies Dickens, Mr. janchard Jerrold, 
r. J. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. W. H. Wills, Mr. J. Hollingshead, Mr. Sussex Milbank, Mr. 
J. Lowe, Mr. Horace St. John, Mr. Kenny Meadows, Mr. C. §. Lidderdale, Mr. Julian 
ae, Mr. Obaries Bennett, Mr. W. McConnell, Mr. J. Barnard, Mr. Grattan Cooke, 

r. C. Furtado. 

The performances will consist of THE WRECK ASHORE, and an Original Burlesgue, 
written expressly for the occasion ¥ Messrs. J. R. Pianché, F, Talfourd, Henry J. Byron, 
Leicester, Buckingham, Andrew Halliday, Edmund Falconer, and William Broug 
entitled VALENTINE AND ORSON. Characters by the Authors of the Barleeams, an 
other Members of the Club, Stage Manager, Mr. EDMUND FALCONER; Acting Manager, 
Mr. WILLIAM Brovuen. 

Private Boxes, £2 2s. and upwards; Stalls, £1 1s.; Seats on Grand Tier, 10s.; First 
Tier, 7s. Admission to the Stalls can only be obtained by means of Vouchers, issued by 
the Committee, for which application should be made by letter to the Acting Manager 
Savage Club, 11, Catherine-street, Strand. et hee 


ITIENS and ALBONI will SING for the first time 
Rossini’s duo, “ GIORNO D’ ORRORE,” at Mr. BENEDICT’S MORNING CONCERT, 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Monday, June 24th, : 

The Programme is now ready, and may be obtained at the principal Libraries and 

Music-sellers, 

4 

USICAL UNION.—EXTRA MATINEE, TUESDAY, 
June llth, at Half-past Three.—Visitors’ Tickets, Five o-@ each. Sonata, 
No. 1, in D, Op. 12, Piano and Violin—Beethoven; Quintet, E flat, Op. 5—Beethoven ; 
Trio Concertante, E minor, Piano, &c., Op. 110—Spohr; New Solo, MS., Violoncello—Piatti ; 
Pianoforte Solos by Schubert and Chopin. Artists—STRAUS (first time this season), 
Carrodus, Blagrove, Webb, and Piatti, Pianist— Haug, Tickets to be had at the 


usual p 8. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


(GIDEON.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—On Wednesday Evening, 
June 12th, will be performed, for the First Time in London, GIDEON: a Sacred 
Lyrical Oratorio, Words by the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, M.A. Composed for the Glasgow 
usical Festival, 1860, by HARLES EDWARD HORSLEY, Grand Organist of the United 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of England. Principal Vocalists: Miss Stabbach, 
Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Suchet Champion, and Mr. C. 
enry. The Band will be complete in every department, consisting of the Members of the 
Unrivalled Orchestra of the Musical Society of London, Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 
The Chorus, selected from the Principal Choral Societies of the Metropolis, will be nume- 
rous and effective. Organist, Mr. HENRY SMART. To commence at Eight precisely. 
Tickets: Sofa Stails and Front Row of Balcony, 10s. 6d.; Family Ticket, to admit < 
Three, 2%s.; Area and Balcony, 5s.; Seats under West Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets may be had at the Principal Music Shops in London and the Suburbs, and at 
Mr. AUSTIN’S Ticket Office, St. James’s Hail, ecenety, Ww. 
The whole of the Musie of “Gideon” is published by Mr. G. RoDWELL, 8, Rathbone- 
place, W.; and may be had ipcios 5s.) on application to Mr. RODWKLL, or to Mr. AUSTIN, 
cket Office, St. James’s Hall, 


GIDEON ST. JAMES’S HALL, JUNE 


SIMS REEVES in the great part expressly written for him. Popular Prices. 


HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, ATTACHED TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
THE ORIGINAL 


CHERISTY'S MINSTRELS Every Evening at Eight o'clock, 
and a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Every Saturday at Three. Entrance 
from the Grand Staircase of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


ME. W. S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, June sth, at Three, and Every Evening (except Saturday), 
at Eight. Private Boxes, £11s.; Stalls and Box Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls. 
A Pian of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without extra charge) at the Box- 
otfice, from Ten till Four. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL BAST (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 


One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
NOW OPEN. 


OF WATER COLOUR PAINTING.— 

An Exhibition of Paintings from Private Collections, illustrating the History of the 
Art, at the SOCLETY OF ARTs, John-street, Adelphi. Daily from Ten A.M.,till Six P.M. 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY (FOR PROMOTING THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF ART), 24, OLD BOND-STREET.—ON VIEW, daily, from Ten 
till Five, REDUCED WATER-COLOUK COPIES from various FRESCOES by MASACCIO, 
PINTURICCHIO, FRANCIA, &. Admission Free. Subscription for Annual Publica- 
ee. £1 1s. For Prospectuses, and List of Works on Sale, apply to the Assistant- 
retary 


7 JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
SECON D ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS 


by MODERN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S GALLERY. 
Entrance by 28, Cornhill. Admission on presentation of private address card, 


most eminent living German Masters, selected from the Royal Academies at Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf, and Konigsberg, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Dusk. Admission, One Shilling. 


Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, JAS. ROWE, Secretary. 


* LAZARUS, COME FORTH!’—This great PICTURE, by 


R. Dowling, is now ON VIEW, at BETJEMANN’S, 28, Oxford-street, W. Admission, 
Sixpence; Friday and Saturday, One Shilling. 


OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE.— 
The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT’S celebrated PICTURE of “THE FINDING 
OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE,” begun in Jerusalem in 1854, and completed in 
hy to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, 
m Twelve to Six. 


HE MAJESTY’S PICTURES.— Messrs. P. and D. 

COLNAGHI, SCOTT, and Co., and Messrs, E. GAMB. 

that the PORTRAITS of Her and H.R.H. the PRINCE 

t 

RA. are NOW ON VIEW at the 
dmission, One Shilling. 
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CONTENTS OF No. 293, JUNE 8, 1861:— 
Count Cavour. American Invectives against England. 
The Indian Budget. Spain and the Cives Romani. 
International Law in America. 
The Iron Navies of France and England. England and the East. 
The Vacant Seats. Mr, Cobden. 


Great Ideas in Government. Restoration and Destruction in France, 
State of Feeling at New York. Maynooth. 
The New Gardens of the Horticultural Society, 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Macaulay’s History of England, Davies’ Translation of Babrius, 
Hore A New System of Nature. 
Patronymica Britannica, The Pearl of Orr’s Island, . 
Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa. 


London; Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


[HE ROYAL PICTURES.— Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI, 

SCOTT, and CO., and Messrs, E.GAMBART and CO., beg leave to announce that the 

H. the Prince of Wales, is NOW ON VIEW tora, awe other Royal 

Pictures, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall, Admittance, One Shilling. ~~ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 


Patron—H.R.H, THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


PRIZES TO ARTIST-WOLKMEN 
ARE NOW OFFFRED FOR— 

STONE CARVING—£10 10s. and £5 5s.; also, £5 5s. and £3 3s, 

MODELLING—€3 8s. and £2 2s, 

WOOD CARVING—£10 10s, and £5 5s. 

METAL WORK—£10 10s, and £6 6s.; also, £10 10s, and £5 5s, 

PAINTED GLASS—£5 5s. 

COLOURED DECORATION—£€5 5s. and £3 8s, 

PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in prog ding to merit, 

will be cout Go the international of 
For full particulars, apply by letter to the Hon. Sec., at 18, Stratford-place, W. 

A. J, B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Honorary Secretary. 
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‘ Reet (GERMAN ACADEMY OF ART, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
VicTORIA CROSS GALLERY.—THIRD SEASON.— 
Daily, from Ten till Seven. Admission, One Shilling —OUR HEROES and their 
ey DEEDS, painted by L.W. DESANGES. Episodes of Battle :—Alma, Inkermann, Balaclava, 
= : the Trenches, Sebastopol, the Persian War, and the field of India, The Collection largely 
> increased, Descriptive Catalogue, Sixpence, 
| 


